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MORE GOOD BOOKS 
FROM DUTTON 


THE LITTLE ONES 
By INEZ HOGAN, author of Koala Bear Twins, World Round, etc. 


In pictures and text, Inez Hogan shows the little creatures of the woods—the rabbit, 
skunk, porcupine, woodchuck and others—their activities when all is quiet, their fears, 
how they protect themselves from those who prey upon them, including, here, two boys 
who planned to trap them but decide, instead, to leave them in their native home. Ages 
4-7. April go $2.25 


WINDOWS FOR ROSEMARY 


By MARGUERITE VANCE, author of Boy on the Road, etc. 


Understanding, unsentimental story of Rosemary, who is blind, and the glorious new 
world that opens up for her on her ninth birthday. In school and at home, Rosemary's 
days are full and exciting—new games to play, many things to learn that are challenging 
and bring joy, when accomplished. Illus. in color by Robert Doares. Ages 7-10. at 30 

2.25 


ZIP-ZIP AND HIS FLYING SAUCER 


By JOHN M. SHEALER 
Wild and hilarious things happen when the lively Riddles—Randy, Tom, Sparky and 


Bonnie climb aboard Zip-Zip’s flying saucer. Space-minded boys and girls will love this 4 


one. Illus. by Hans Helweg. Ages 8-12. April go $2.50 


THE CASE OF THE SMUGGLED RUBY 
By FRANCES McGUIRE, author of Red Fury, etc. 


The Medford twins, 12-year-old Fred and Ted unwittingly become involved in a smug- 4 


gling plot while en route from Hong Kong to U.S.A. Ages 10-13. March go $2.75 


Drawing from 


WINDOWS FOR ROSEMARY 


E. P. DUTTON ~ © New york 10° 
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BORZO! > BOOKS forVoung Feople 


A SELECTION FROM SPRING, 1956 


NINA BROWN 
mp BAKER 


\\\h 
1) 


*, 
A sparkling biography of the 
explorer-scholar for whom 
our continent is named. 
Illustrated by Paul Valen- 
tino. AGES 8-12 $2.50 


Amerigo 
Vespucci 


CARL CARMER 


The “ 
Screaming 
Ghost 


Thrilling tales of the 
supernatural from authentic 
American sources. Illustrated 
in color by Irv Docktor. 
AGES 12-16 $3.00 


nEULA LONG 
; Pirate’s Doll: 


THE STORY OF THE 

CHINA POBLANA 

The irresistible legend of a 

little Chinese girl who 

inspired Mexico's national 

dress. Illustrated in color by 
the author. 

AGES 6-9 $2.50 


7 


’ 


Joanne S. «4, 


Williamson 


Daugh “ 


A magnificent novel for young 
people of a girl who reaches ma- 
turity during the French Revo- 
lution. Illustrated in color by 
Charles Clement. 

AGES 12-16. 


$3.50 


SUSAN COLLING 
Frogmorton 


Whimsical tale of animals living 
in style on an English country 
estate. Illustrated by Ernest H. 
Shepard. AGES 8-12 $2.50 


Mozart 


The golden story of a great com- 
poser, timed for this Mozart Fes- 
tival Year. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. AGES 10-14 $3.00 


Send for free catalog 
ALFRED -A: KNOPF, Publisher 


501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


MAKE IT YOURSELF! 


By Bernice Wells Carlson ® Hand- 
icraft for Boys and Girls—simple 
directions for several hundred 
inexpensive projects. Illus. 

Ages 7 up. Paper, $1.35; cloth, $2 


DO IT YOURSELF! 

By Bernice Wells Carlson © 69 
tricks; 72 stunts; 17 skits children 
can do themselves at parties, or 
club meetings. Illus. 

Ages 7 up. Paper, $1.35; cloth, $2 


THE JUNIOR PARTY BOOK 
By Bernice Wells Carlson @ 24 
gay parties which children can 
plan and give themselves. Invita- 
tions, decorations, games, refresh- 


FUN FOR ONE—OR TWO 
By Bernice Wells Carlson * 200 
activities for boys and girls. Per- 
fect for rainy days — etc. Illus. 
Ages 7 up. Paper, $1.35; cloth, $2 


IN WOODS AND FIELDS 
Written and illustrated by Mar- 
garet Waring Buck ® A treasure 
house of nature information. Ac- 
curate descriptions; 230 beautiful 
pictures; index. 

All ages. Paper, $1.75; cloth, $3 


IN PONDS AND STREAMS 
Written and illustrated by Mar- 
garet Waring Buck @ “Crammed 
with attractive pictures and inter- 
esting facts . . .“” National 
Audubon Society. 


ments. I/lus. Ages 7-12 $2 


IN YARDS AND GARDENS 


Written and illustrated by Margaret Waring Buck 
“Exceedingly well written. The black and white draw- 
ings... tell their story clearly.” The N. Y. Botanical 
Garden. All ages. Paper, $1.75; Cloth, $3 


All ages. Paper, $1.75; cloth, $3 


MAKERS OF AMERICA 


A series of biographies for young readers, simply but dramatically written, 
on important figures in our country’s history. Ages 8 up. $1.50 each 


LEIF ERICSON, EXPLORER GEORGE WASHINGTON, FIRST PRESIDENT 
By Ruth Cromer Weir By Elsie Ball 
Ilustrated by Harve Stein Illustrated by Manning de V. Lee 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, DISCOVERER LAFAYETTE, FRIEND OF AMERICA 
By Alberta Powell Graham By Alberta Powell Graham 
Illustrated by Janice Holland Illustrated by Ralph Ray 


CHAMPLAIN, FATHER OF NEW FRANCE SAM HOUSTON, FIGHTER AND LEADER 
By Cecile Pepin Edwards By Frances F. Wright 
Illustrated by Frederick Chapman Illustrated by Robert Burns 


LA SALLE, RIVER EXPLORER CLARA BARTON, RED CROSS PIONEER 
By Alberta Powell Graham By Alberta Powell Graham 
Illustrated by Avery Johnson Illustrated by Clifford N. Geary 


WILLIAM PENN, FOUNDER AND FRIEND THOMAS ALVA EDISON, INVENTOR 
By Virginia Haviland By Ruth Cromer Weir 


IMustrated by Peter Burchard Illustrated by Albert Orbaan 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PRINTER & PATRIOT THE WRIGHT BROTHERS, FIRST TO FLY 
By Ruth Cromer Weir By Madge Haines and Leslie Morrill 
illustrated by Rus Anderson Illustrated by Lee J. Ames 


ABINGDON PRESS ¢ Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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THE SWORD IN THE TREE 
by Clyde Robert Bulla 


story for beginning and slow readers. 





SUSIE SNEAKERS 
by Scott Corbett — Ill. Leonard Shortall 
Susie, who was afraid to go barefoot, spends 
a happy summer on Cape Cod, digging for 
treasure and learning to love the seashore. 


Ages 8-12 © 224 pages © 5% x8 ¢ May © $2.75 


HOW THE UNITED NATIONS WORKS 
Revised Ed. Foreword by Carlos P. Romulo 
by Tom Galt Ill. Ava Morgan 
This standard, highly praised work includes 
information on the work of new committees, 
commissions, and agencies. 



























Ages 10 up © 247 pages * 534 x8 © January © $2.75 


TELLTIME GOES A’COUNTING 
by William and Robin Hall 

Ill. in color by Charlotte Steiner 
Telltime the Rabbit sold over 200,000 copies. 
Now Telltime is back, to make learning to 
count both easy and fun. 
{yes 3-6 © 28 pages * 8x 8° March © $2.00 cloth « 

$1.75 boards 

LOOK FOR THE STARS 
by Marjorie Yourd Hill 
The story of a new American, facing not only 
the problems of a teen-ager, but the difficul- 
lies of life and love in a new country as well. 


fyes 12 up * 244 pages * 5% x8 March © 82.75 


JUMP-SHY 
hy Joan Houston fl. Paul Brown 
This story of horse shows and ribbons is filled 


with the exhilaration of training and jump- 








%% * ‘ 

: ing. Very well written. 

@ Pises 10-11 © 261 pages ¢ 5% x8 © April © 82.75 
* 


CROWELL Books 
for boys and girls 


Ill. Paul Galdone 


The pageantry and color of England in King 
Arthur’s time form the background of this. 


Ages 7-10 © 114 pages * 6% x8 * March © $2.50 


ALL CROWELL JUVENILES ARE CLOTH BOUND 


Write for Crowell Catalog of Books for School and Public Libraries 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
Established 1834 ¢ 432 Fourth 


> 


LULU HERSELF 
by E. H. Lansing Ill. Grace Paull 
A sequel to Lulu’s Window, in which remark- 
able Lulu moves to a new parsonage and at- 
tends a fashionable girls’ school. 


Ages 8-12 © 153 pages * 544 .x%8 © March © $82.50 


TOMMY LEARNS TO FLY by John Lewellen 
Ill. in color by Leonard Kessler 

A pieture book which explains the principles 

of flying to the very young. 

Ages 6-10 © $2.50 


18 pages * BY x8 © April « 


THE CIRCUS IN PETER’S CLOSET 
by Jane Randolph 

Il. in color by Don Freeman 
Peter was unhappy in his new home, and his 
unhappiness mounted when he discovered a 
“ferocious circus” in his very own closet. 


fees 5-8 © DO pages * 6x8, © January © $2.50 


A CARPET OF FLOWERS 
by Elizabeth Borton de Trevino 

Ill. Alan H. Crane 
\ sensitive and gentle story of a blind boy’s 
faith and devotion and of his offer of thanks- 
giving to the good Virgin. 


fees 7-10 © 89 pages * 6% x8 © January © $2.50 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD SERIES 

by Charles Spain Verral 

A rollicking “Frenchy” Beaumont story in 
which his baseball team must get enough 
money to attend the World Series in Yankee 
Stadium. 


Ages 10-11. © 154 pages © 54 .%8 © March © 82.50 


THE FIRE AND THE GOLD 

by Phyllis Whitney 
A moving love story, set in San Francisco 
during the days of the great 1906 earthquake 
and fire. Of special interest now, the year of 
the 50th anniversary of the fire. 


Ages l2 up © 217 pages * 5% x8 March © S82. 





frenue, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 















Francoise 


JEANNE-MARIE IN GAY PARIS 


That much-loved little French girl now 
leaves the farm to visit her aunt in “gay 
Paree.” Illustrated in two and four 
colors by the author. 

March 30 Ages 4-7, $2.75 


Alice Dalgliesh 


THE FOURTH OF JULY STORY 


This companion book to The Thanks- 
giving Story and The Columbus Story 
introduces children to Independence Day 
and gives, as simply as possible, the 
story of the birthday of our country. 
The illustratipns are in full-color by a 
most gifted artist, Marie Nonnast. 
March 380 Ages 6-9, $2.50 


Marguerite Butterfield 


ADVENTURES OF ESTEBAN 


The charmingly written story of a young 
boy who, with his friend Fernando and 
his goat and dog, lives on the island of 
Majorca. The illustrations in two colors 
by Enrico Arno are utterly delightful. 
May Ages 6-10, $2.50 


Nan Hayden Agle 
and Ellen Wilson 


THREE BOYS AND A TRAIN 


The popular triplets ride in the Diesel 
engine of the Silver Streamer and have 
an exciting time finding out about trains 
and railroading. Illustrated by Marian 
Honigman. April6é Ages 5-8, $2.25 





At all bookstores 


cribner 


SPRING BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





Virginia Kal 


The author of Away Went Wolfgang! 
tells the hilarious story of an entertain- 
ing and ambitious dachshund. Again, the 
story is set in Austria, with very amus- 
ing four-color illustrations by the 
author. March 30 Ages 4-8, $2.50 


Alice E. Goudey 


HERE COME THE LIONS! 


The newest addition to the author’s little 
“zoo” series presents the African lion 
family, the puma, and other big cats. 
Garry MacKenzie’s handsome two-color 
illustrations appear on almost every 
page. May Ages 5-9, $2.25 


Marion Renick 


BATS AND GLOVES OF GLORY 


Bruce’s consuming interest was baseball. 
And when his school put on a hobby 
show, he grabbed the opportunity to 
have fun with his own Hall of Fame. 
Illustrated by Pru Herric. 

April 20 Ages 7-10, $2.50 


And two new editions — 


J. M. Barrie 


PETER PAN 


The Nora Unwin edition now has a new 
two-color jacket and a handsome printed 
cover. Ready $2.50 


Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 


THE PERFECT TRIBUTE 


This poignant story of a boy’s meeting 
with es has been reset and rede- 
signed, with a four-color jacket and 
title page by the world-famous artist 
Rudolph Ruzicka. Ready $1.50 
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FROM 


HARCOURT, 


BRACE 


WAS IT A GOOD TRADE? 


By Beatrice Schenk de Regniers and Pic- 
tures by Irene Haas Ages 3-6. $1.95 


THE WIZARD IN THE WELL 


By Harry Behn I/li/ustrated by the author 
Ages 6 up $2.25 


WHAT SUSAN WANTED 


By Sally Scott /ilustrated by Beth Krush 
Ages 6-10 $2.00 


HIPPOLYTE—CRAB KING 


By Joy Anderson //lustrated by Peter Spier 
Ages 6-10 $2.25 


DAVY CROCKETT’S EARTHQUAKE 


By William O. Steele //ilustrated by Nicolas 
Mordvinoff Ages 6-10 $2.25 


KNIGHT’S CASTLE 


By Edward Eager /ilustrated by N. M, 
Bodecker Ages 8-12 $2.75 


DETECTIVES IN TOGAS 


By Henry Winterfeld Illustrated by Charlotte 
Kleinert Ages 10-14 $2.75 


THE WONDERS OF SEEDS 


By Alfred Stefferud J//lustrated by Shirley 
Brigas Ages 10-14 $2.75 


THE GOLDEN THORN 


By Helen F. Daringer //lustrated by Kurt 
Werth Ages 12 up §2.75 


CASTLE ON THE BORDER 
By Margot Benary-Isbert Ages 14 up $3.00 


SECOND MEETING 


By Kathrene Pinkerton Ages 14 up $3.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
New York 17, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS 
FOR SPRING 


THE HOUSE OF PEACE 
by Lovisa A. Dyer 


A living panorama of the peo- 
ples and history of Albany, N. Y. 
—Indians, Dutch and English. 

53.00 


YOUNG BILL FARGO 


by Neta Lohnes Frazier 


Skinny Bill Fargo doesn’t let In- 
dians or desperadoes or anything 
the west can throw stand in his 


way. $2.75 


VENTURE AT LAKE TAHOGAN 


by Janette Sargeant Graham 


Making a success of a rundown 
inn is a test, but Grant shows he 
has an even deeper courage. $2.75 


WELCOME, SANTZA 


by Constance Savery 


The Greek orphan receives a 
warm welcome in England, but 
the real place she wins is because 
of her loving heart. $2.75 


LISTEN, MY HEART 
by Ellen Turngren 


On a Minnesota farm Sigrid faces 
the immemorial struggle of youth 
and emerges a lovely person. 

$3.00 


LONGMANS GREEN AND CO., 
INC. 


55 Fifth Ave. New York 3 











MIDWINTER MEETINGS 


PRESIDEN IT’S MESSAGE 


MAXINE LABOUNTY 


The major focus of interest in the 1956 Midwinter meeting at Chicago 
was the reorganization of ALA, At Philadelphia in July the divisions en- 
dorsed the ALA Executive Board’s recommendations on the implementa- 
tion of the Management Survey. A Steering Committee to implement the 
recommendations was appointed with Lucile Morsch, Chairman. DLCYP 
Past President A. Louise LeFevre was a member of the committee. This 
group prepared a preliminary report which was distributed to all mem- 
bers of governing boards of divisions, officers of round tables, and all 
members of boards and committees affected by the Survey recommenda- 
tions, and all members of Council, just before the Midwinter meeting. 
The Steering Committee members made themselves, and also Mr. States 
Mead of the Survey firm available to groups which were discussing the 
effect of the Survey on their particular segments of ALA. By Monday 
morning, January 30, the second day of Midwinter, some changes in the 
recommendations had already been made. All through the week, in the 
light of the discussions which brought problems to view, adjustments 
within the basic structure of the Survey were made. On Thursday night 
the report was presented to Council and unanimously accepted. 

On Wednesday morning, DLCYP held a membership meeting when 
the effects of the Survey on Children’s and Young People’s librarians were 
discussed by members of the DLCYP Reorganization Committee, Frances 
Grim, Marian Young, Jane Ellstrom, Rosemary Livsey and Maxine La- 
Bounty. The discussion was chaired by Margaret Scoggin, with members 
of the audience participating. The “field of interest statements” which 
had been prepared by the Association of School Librarians, the Public 
Libraries Division, the Children’s Library Association and the Association 
of Young People’s Librarians were read by representatives of these groups. 
Miss LeFevre, representing the Steering Committee and Mr. Mead of the 
Survey firm were present to clarify and interpret. The overlapping of the 
interests of the four groups was apparent. The Steering Committee had 
not attempted to define cach division’s field of exclusive interest, leaving 
specific statements to be written into the division by-laws later. It did 
define the respective roles of the councils and associations, as quoted here. 
“While both councils and associations indicated interests in the same 
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fields, it is obvious that if we are to delegate the authority to act, delega- 
tion must be to a single body for each activity. The councils, being limited 
to relatively narrow fields, are the proper agenc ies for assignment of spe- 
cific functional authority. The associations, on the other hand, being 
interested in all types of library activity that impinge in any way on the 
work of their types of libraries, seem logically to be agencies for broad, 
overall consideration of all policies, programs, and operations from the 
type-of-library point of view.” In the dual membership which is basic to 
the new organization concept, an ALA member will become a member 
of one association and one council of his choice by paying his ALA mem- 
bership fee. Those who are now members of CLA and AYPL will probably 
belong to the Public Libraries Association and the Councils of Children’s 
or Young People’s Services respectively. These Councils, presumably, will 
also be selected by school librarians whose association membership is 
School Libraries Association. This should create much larger groups work- 
ing in the children’s and young people’s area than is the case in our pres- 
ent CLA and AYPL. Problems peculiar to school library members or to 
public library members of these councils may be handled in subdivisions 
by type-of-library, called sections within the councils. It should be noted 
that the associations, that is, divisions by type of library, may not create 
sections by type of activity. There was an expression of preference on the 
part of some for subdivision by type of work within the associations. There 
was also expression of preference by some that the Children’s and Young 
People’s Councils should be one, rather than two, but the DLCYP mem- 
bership vote at the end of the meeting unanimously endorsed the Steering 
Committee report. ALA is now moving forward to put the recommenda- 
tions into practice. 

























Note: In reporting these discussions at Midwinter, the terminology used there is 
retained, It is that of the September ALA Bulletin and the Steering Committee pre- 
liminary report of January 5, 1956. Point #11 of the revised Steering Committee re- 
port of February 2, 1956 changes the terminology, so that the “councils” and “associa 
tions” become type-of-activity and type-of-library divisions respectively. For furthe) 
information, see ALA Bulletin for March 1956. 














CLA Executive Board voted to contribute $100 to the Melcher Scholar- 
ship Fund from the CLA treasury since the payment of the original pub- 
licity costs have now been deducted from the Fund itself. $14,146.02 has 
already been received and additional gifts may be mailed at any time to 
Mildred L. Batchelder, American Library Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Marion Schroether, Chairman, announced 
that continued publicity is being sent to professional journals, chairmen 
of state library groups and 1500 library administrators. 
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The qualifications for the Melcher Scholarship were approved by the 
Board to be presented to the ALA Board on Awards. The official state- 
ment of policy will be published in forthcoming issues of professional 
magazines in addition to its publication in the usual periodicals. 


The list of Distinguished Books of 1955 will appear for the first time 
this year in Educational Horizons, the journal of Pi Lambda Theta, a 
National Association for Women in Education. 


Marian ‘Trahan presented the 1955 list of Interesting Adult Books 
Recommended for Young People to the ALA Council at its meeting on 
Thursday, February 2. 


Virginia Haviland, Chairman of the International Relations Commit- 
tee, who represented DLCYP at the Brussels conference of IFLA, was made 
a member of the board of directors of the newly formed Children’s and 
young people’s section of IFLA. DLCYP is glad to have this channel for 
close cooperation with the new group. One of the aims of this new group 
is the stimulation of further exchanges of librarians between countries for 
work, study or visits. To facilitate exchange work between staff members 
in two libraries, it is suggested that children’s and young people’s librar- 
ians in this country send indication of individual interest to Mildred 
Batchelder at ALA Headquarters, with statement of particular country de- 
sired and foreign language spoken. 


In the international field, progress was apparent in several areas. By 
means of funds donated to the Friends of Libraries, the International 
Youth Library in Munich will have a bookmobile to help carry on its 
work. 


A large part of the translation list compiled by the International Re- 
lations Committee of DLCYP is being transmitted to overseas information 
centers by the United States Information Agency. 


MIAMI BEACH CONFERENCE 


Plans for the Miami Beach conference indicate that this will be a 
different and an interesting one. Groups are cooperating in an effort to 
reduce the number of meetings. In place of the usual DLCYP program 
meeting, this year DLCYP joins with CLA, AYPL, AASL, the National 
Book Committee and ALA in presenting Miss Jessamyn West, who will 
speak about books and writing at the Wednesday evening general session. 


“Introducing Teen-agers to Books” will be the subject of a morning 
workshop under the auspices of the Association of Young People’s Li- 
brarians. Mrs. Margaret Alexander Edwards, Coordinator of Work with 
Young People, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, will “spark” the 
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workshop with a talk “Sugar on the Bread.”” Discussion will follow led by 
several discussion leaders. The workshop is planned in answer to requests 
for an opportunity for all librarians who work with teen-agers to meet and 
talk about books. 


“A Storytelling Festival” will be presented by the Children’s Library 
Association. The festival will extend over a three day period during which 
distinguished storytellers within the profession will tell stories to their 
colleagues. Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers will be the sole storyteller on the 
third day. 


“Sold to The Gentleman in the Gray Flannel Suit!” That sounds like 
an auction—it is an auction! It will be held on Wednesday, June 20, at 
the Fontainebleau Hotel at Miami Beach immediately following the 
General Session. The auction is being held to raise money for the Melcher 
Scholarship Fund, and the items to be sold are being donated by authors 
and illustrators of children’s books, friends of Mr. Melcher and persons in- 
terested in the development of children’s work. 


The catalog of items to be auctioned will be listed in the May Top of 
the News and copies of the catalog will be available at ALA in Miami. 
Individuals wishing to bid on items should be prepared to pay by cash 
or personal check at the time of the auction. Librarians wishing to bid on 
items for their libraries may pay by check at the time of the auction o1 
may be billed later. 


Samples of the type of items to be auctioned include: 


1. First edition of The Big Snow by Berta and Elmer Hader, auto 


graphed and with original water color sketch. 

2. First edition of Little Men by Louisa M. Alcott, 1871. 

3. A portfolio of fourteen prints of Kate Greenaway children, each 
mounted, matted, and boxed. 


There will be many other wonderful items. This will be an excellent 
opportunity to acquire autographed books and illustrations by outstand- 
ing people in the children’s book field. If you have no money for this 
type of purchase, search your community for persons or groups who will 
be willing to give you funds for the purchase of such treasures. 


The committee for the auction includes: RutH GAGLIARDO, Collector of 
Items; JERRY CusHMAN, Auctioneer; EMERSON GREENAWAY, Catalog; 
ARTHUR Parsons, Head of Runners for the Auction; May EpMonps, Miami 
Representative; CAROLYN Fietp, Chairman. If you have any questions 
about the auction, please contact Mrs. Field at the Free Library of Phila- 


delphia. 
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BRIDGES Written and Illustrated by HENRY BILLINGS 


From the romantic covered bridges of yesterday to the beautiful steel structures 
of today, and on to the great engineering possibilities of the future, the pano- 
rama of bridges across America unfolds, Over fifty crisp black-and-white il- 
lustrations. Ages 12—up $3.50 


IN FRANCE by MARGUERITE CLEMENT 
Illustrated by William Péne du Bois 


A distinguished Frenchwoman gives a vivid picture of life in her native land: 
its history, countryside, people, customs, art, industry, entertainment. Mr, Péne 
du Bois’ superb pictures were made during his most recent trip to France. Ages 
12—up $3.00 


THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS: 


From Monarchy to Democracy 


by NANCY and JEAN FRANCIS WEBB 
Illustrated by Isami Kashiwagi 


The dramatic story of an ancient people, isolated for centuries, who were sud 
denly swept into a world of expanding commercial and colonial enterprise. This 
is the history, yesterday and today, of the Territory which may become our 
forty-ninth state. Ages 12—up $3.50 


THE STARS BY CLOCK AND FIST 
by HENRY NEELY 


After a decade of experimentation and compilation, the author has invented, 
and presented in this ingenious volume, a revolutionary method of star identi 
fication. With the charts in this book, anyone can easily identify for himself the 
wonders of the night sky. Ages 12—up $4.00 


MEN OF POWER (revised edition) by ALBERT CARR 
Illustrated by Marc Simont 
Added chapters on Perén, Franco, and Mao Tse-tung in the famous book on 
dictators of the present world. “Obviously based on a wide historical knowledge, 
the stories are briefly, simply told and succeed in answering the question why a 
knowledge of history is important.”—The Nation Ages 12—up $3.00 


Send for complete illustrated catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS 18 East 48th St. New York 17,N. Y. 


































INTERESTING ADULT BOOKS OF 1955 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 






Aldrich, Richard, Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A., Greystone. 
A husband’s deeply appreciative account of the glamourous actress’ later life 
shows the spirit of a talented, vital and courageous woman. 

Anderson, Erica, World of Albert Schweitzer, Harper. 

An inspiring biography in dramatic pictures and prose of this musician, doctor, 
theologian, and really great man. 

Beach, Edward, Run silent, run deep, Holt. 

In a gripping novel of World War II submarine action, Commander Richardson 
and his crew seek revenge on a deadly Japanese sub-hunter. 

Bjorn, Thyra, Papa’s wife, Rinehart. 

An amusing chronicle of family life centered upon Papa Franzon, his wife and 
eight children who came from Swedish Lapland to live in America. 

Bridgeman, William and Jacqueline Hazard, Lonely sky, Holt. 

Moments of beauty and high excitement face the famous test pilot in his experi 
mental jet plane. 

Brown, Christy, My left foot, Simon and Schuster. 

A Dublin boy crippled by cerebral palsy describes his remarkable battle for 
self-expression and belonging. 

Carson, Rachel, Edge of the sea, with illustrations by Bob Hines, Hough- 
ton. 

With scientific accuracy, charming style and beautiful pictures, this book de 
scribes the teeming life along the shores of the Atlantic. 

Chubb, Mary, Nefertiti lived here, with illustrations by Ralph Lavers, 
Crowell. 

The world of Nefertiti comes to life for a young British woman who goes with an 
archaeological expedition to el Amarna. 


Faralla, Dana, Circle of trees, Lippincott. 
The wise wanderer, Reilly-O, brings magic and new hope to a Danish immigrant 
family living on the bleak Minnesota prairie. 

Forester, Cecil Scott, Good Shepherd, Little, Brown. 
The drama of an Allied convoy-escort commander’s forty-eight hour battle 


against a submarine pack in the Atlantic. 


Keith, Agnes, Bare feet in the palace, Little, Brown. 
Personal experience in the Philippines which gives a good picture of the place 
and the people, told with understanding and vitality. 
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MaclInnes, Helen, Pray for a brave heart, Harcourt. 





4 young American in Switzerland outwits the enemies of democracy in this novel 
of international intrigue. 
Martini, Helen, My zoo family, Harper. 
The unique experience of the author as the foster mother to dozens of wild 
animal babies in the New York Bronx Zoo. 
Moody, Joseph and W. de Groot Van Embden, Arctic doctor, Dodd, Mead. 


4 young Canadian doctor’s account of his work in the East Arctic reveals the 
Eskimo way of life and the beauties of the North. 





Piersall, James Anthony and Albert Hirshberg, Fear strikes out, Little, 
Brown. 
Red Sox center fielder’s own story of his mental breakdown and his struggle for 
recovery. 

Ritchie, Jean, Singing family of the Cumberlands, Oxford. 


An America folk singer tells of growing up as the youngest member of a singing 


mm family in the Kentucky hills. 


Shaw, Wilbur, Gentlemen, start your engines, Coward-McCann. 
Not only an autobiography of the late Indianapolis Motor Speedway Champion 
but also an informal history of auto racing in America. 

Shor, Jean, After you, Marco Polo, McGraw-Hill. 


An entertaining, informative account of a gypsy trek across Asia following the 
ancient trail of Marco Polo. 


na 





Tenzing, Norgay, Tiger of the snows, with James Ramsey Ullman, Put- 
nam. 
for 





\ very stirring personal history of the famous Sherpa and the lifelong dream 
which led him to the top of Everest. 
xh- 


> Wibberley, Leonard, Mouse that roared, Little, Brown. 


An adroit and clever satire in which the Grand Duchy of Fenwick conquers the 


de U.S. with twenty-three longbowmen, and saves the world from atomic destruction. 















an Chosen by the Book Selection Committee of the Association of Young 


People’s Librarians, Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People: Mitprep E. BAUMANN, Librarian, High School Department, 
Lincoln Library, Springfield, Ill.; Mrs, Auprey Brier, Chief of the 
Youth Service Department, Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; BARBARA 
Durer, Assistant in charge of Young People’s Books, The Booklist, 
American Library Association; Mrs. KATHERINE JEFFERY, Young 
Adults and Children’s Librarian, Public Library, Milton, Mass.; JANE 
MANTHORNE, Young Adults’ Librarian, Public Library, Boston, Mass.; 
and Mrs. Frances GREENE, Young Adult Librarian, Los Angeles 
County Public Library, Los Angeles, Cal., Chairman. 
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of Ben and Me and Mr. Revere and I. 160 pp. Ages 10 up. 


YOUNG BRAVE 
ALGONQUIN 


By PRISCILLA CARDEN. A young Indian 
boy and his best friend — a settler’s son 
— have a thrilling adventure during the 
Indian warfare of the 1600's. Illustrated 
by Mary A. Reardon. 160 pp. Ages 7-11. 

$2.50 


BASEBALL PALS 


By MATT CHRISTOPHER. Exciting base- 
ball and good sportsmanship spark this 
story of Jimmy, captain of the Planets, 
who appointed himself pitcher. //lus- 
trated by Robert Henneberger. 128 pp. 
Ages 7-9. March 12. $2.50 


HOW TO MAKE 
A MINIATURE ZOO 


By VINSON BROWN, author of How to 
Make a Home Nature Museum. Prac- 
tical directions for making and manag- 
ing home and school zoos and for 
collecting all sorts of small animals. 
Helpful drawings by Don Greame Kel- 
ley. 224 pp. Ages 8-12. 

$2.75 


A HORSE NAMED JOE 


By ROBERT E. GARD. How a bedraggled 
maverick colt and a boy out of Reform 


School regained faith in themselves. 
Illustrated by C. W. Anderson. 256 pp. 
Ages 12 up. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce-Little, Brown. $2.75 


CAPTAIN KIDD’S CAT 


By ROBERT LAWSON. William Kidd a pirate? Nonsense, says McDermott, the 
captain’s cat. He was just a quiet littke man who refused to betray his friends. 
And there goes another myth — exploded in story and drawings by the author 
6. $3.00 








From McDermott, the Cat that sailed with Kidd —according to 
Robert Lawson—to Nate Twitchell’s Uncle Beasley, who weighed 


three tons, there is some very fine reading for the young in 
THESE SPRING BOOKS PUBLISHED BY LITTLE, BROWN 





VARSITY DOUBLE PLAY 


By AL HIRSHBERG, In this sequel to The 
Battery for Madison High, a fine base- 
ball writer takes the Drake twins to Yale 
and Ivy League diamond competition. 
Illustrated by Paul Galdone. 256 pp. 
Ages 12 up. March 19. An Atlantic 
Book. $2.75 


THE GOLDEN 
STALLION’S VICTORY 


By RUTHERFORD G. MONTGOMERY. The 
great palomino, Golden Boy, helps to 
save the range and water rights of the 
Bar L ranch in a tale of the West today. 
Illustrated by Paul Giguere. 224 pp. 
Ages 12 up. $2.75 


WHISPERING WIND 


By COLONEL RED REEDER. The heroism 
of a Cheyenne boy during the massacre 
at Sand Creek climaxes this story by the 
author of West Point Plebe. Illustrated 
by Charles Banks Wilson. 224 pp. Ages 
12 up. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce-Little, Brown. $2.75 


THE TENTH WONDER- 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


By CARLETON PEARL. A startlingly clear 
description of the invisible unit of mat- 
ter and future uses of the energy it con- 
tains. Illustrated by Robert Lee. 160 pp. 
Ages 12 up. $3.00 


THE ENORMOUS EGG 


By OLIVER BUTTERWORTH. Young Nate Twitchell’s hen laid a huge egg, and with 


Nate’s help hatched out —a Triceratops! A realistic fantasy that may send 
crowds of children to Washington for a sight of Uncle 
Beasley (the dinosaur). Gay drawings by Louis Darling. 
192 pp. Ages 8-12. Mar. 15. An Atlantic Book. $2.95 






















BIG ‘TOWN AND LITTLE, 
WHAT BOOKS SHALL YOU BUY? 


JEAN GARDINER Situ, Librarian in Charge of Work with Children 
and Young People, Carnegie-Lawther Library, Red Wing, Minnesota 


In the millennium, those of us who are responsible for book selection 
will have available all the help we want to guide our choice. There will 
be pre-purchase encounters with new titles either in well-stocked book- 
stores, or in jobbers’ bookmobiles which will arrive at our library doors. 
There will be ample time for browsing, and finally elbows on the table, 
we can sit in conference with fellow librarians, discussing books old and 
new, and meeting authors and illustrators and children’s editors. ‘Then 
armed with the know-how and the know-what, we will march happily 
on to the spending of our budgets. 

For librarians in the urban centers, part of this is already possible. 
However, the majority of us, far from the publishing world and several 
hours’ journey from adequate book stocks, must of necessity lean heavily 
upon the counsel of the book reviewers—God bless them everyone! We 
don’t know what we should do without them, and sometimes we don’t 
know what to do with them. Those of us sitting in darkness feel deep 
gratitude to those who stand on the side of the angels. But at the same 
time, we should like to petition their help in our present state of confusion. 

A favorite and baffling pigeonhole, dear to the hearts of reviewers is 
the designation: For the small library. For large collections only. For 
rural schools. With this we come to our first need for clarification. How 
large is a large library and where does a library begin to be small? If a 
large library system has branches, are they small or large libraries? And 
what is a rural school? The one room, ten pupil school which is rapidly 
disappearing? The consolidated school situated on a prairie instead of in 
a town? How then are we to determine from this category what to buy? 
Our own experience with children is that their interests and their needs 
are not so different whether they come from farmhouse or apartment, from 
village or metropolis. Their reading skills, their enthusiasms, their mul- 
tiplicity of interests have the same patterns of constancy and of variation. 

Each of the following titles has been earmarked by a reviewer as for 
large libraries only and so could have no place in our children’s room: 
Adler’s Hurricanes and Twisters, Jensen’s My Hobby Is Collecting Miner- 
als and Rocks, Bleeker’s Chippewa Indians, and Eichenberg’s Dancing in 
the Moon. Anderson’s Blaze and Thunderbolt at two dollars we are to have 
only if we can afford it. All these titles are in our collection but seldom 
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on our shelves. The De Angeli Mother Goose 1s to be purchased with the 
strange injunction that “This is a book for parents to use with children 
rather than for children to handle alone.” This brings us to another 
curious attitude on the part of both book reviewers and book selectors. 
Apparently we can trust any child with three two dollar books, or five 
one dollar books, but one five dollar book is not his dish of tea. Actually 
there could be no more rewarding experience than for a child to loiter 
through The Book of Nursery and Mother Goose Rhymes or Lavender’s 
Blue, poring over them lovely page by lovely page. Of course children are 
not so selfish that they would not share these books with adults too. But 
they need time to relish each favorite picture without an impatient parent 
waiting to turn a page. 

Of course there are budget limitations—we all have them. But ulti- 
mately there is only one measuring stick for book selection: not the larg- 
est number of titles you can buy for the least money; not books that cost 
no more than two or three dollars; not even just those titles which re- 
viewers herald so: winsomely as the book that “all children will like or 
love or enjoy”—a dangerous generalization, we might add. What we need 
to ask is not: Can I afford this book? but rather, Can I afford not to have 
this book? Will it help a child somehow to grow in stature through 
laughter or compassion or understanding, by attaining skills, or finding 
a more profitable use of leisure time, or even just to become a Johnny 
who reads a little better. We should rather do without a few of our run-of- 
the mill mystery, sports, teen-age, family, airplane, train books in order 
to put into the hands of our young people the best that there is for them 
to read and to enjoy. 

Because a book is expensive is no guarantee that it is good. But if the 
expensive book is superior to others in its field, or if it adds to the strength 
of the book collection, then it has a right to be considered. If it is a mediocre 
book even though it costs less than a dollar, or is the only book on the 
subject, the librarian must consider its purchase carefully. If she can do 
without it, she should. Our small library has in its children’s room such 
titles as Allen’s Stalking Birds with Color Camera, Kredel’s Soldiers of the 
American Army, and Weapons by Tunis. We feel that book review peri- 
odicals need to list for us the outstanding books in a area of interest to 
young people. The province of the book reviewer is not to determine 
whether or not our budgets are big enough to buy a certain title. We can 
note the cost of the book just as well as he can. His responsibility is to 
give us an adequate review, indicating the merit which lies within the 
covers of the book. Then, adding and subtracting, we make a choice. We 
examine the book in the light of our needs, in relation to our existing col- 
lection, and with a close scrutiny of the budget. Then, and only then, do 
we accept or reject. 

Next we would plead with reviewers to tell us enough about the books. 
A brief summary of most of the new publications is easily available. Pub- 
lishers are generous with their catalogs. Several jobbers send out spring 
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and fall lists of new material. Their selection is reasonably good, and 
they include order information and descriptive comments. But it is not 
the responsibility of either the publisher or the jobber to offer compara- 
tive reviews. They are in the business to sell books, and if we will buy 
them, to sell and publish good books. We are the ones who can swing the 
balance. But if we are to be aided in doing the wisest book selection we 
need more help. How we cherish those reviewers who do not regard a title 
as a little island isolated in a sea of empty shelves, but who tell us how it 
stands in relation to similar material. They compare it with other books 
already available. Is the new title easier or harder? Better type? Better 
indexed? Better illustrated? Has it brought the subject up to date? Is it 
more or less technical? Because our budgets are small, we cannot afford 
to buy a new book which is not as adequate as a title we already have. If 
it is a new edition, is it really new, or has one new story, one more page 
of introduction, one brief chapter qualified it for the word revision? If 
the book is by a favorite author, or in a favorite series, is the same stand- 
ard maintained? Sometimes the quality flags, and sometimes we are pleas- 
antly surprised to find that it has improved. We need to know intrinsic 
values, particularly in fiction. 

The hazards are obvious. Reviewers are busy people, with no extra 
minutes to do intensive checking and rechecking. Books do not reach them 
in time, and we always visualize book review editors as rushing breath- 
lessly to meet deadlines. 1955 saw a bumper crop of stories about Williams- 
burg, and biographies of Davy Crockett. Because they were not published 
simultaneously, it was impossible to have an evaluative study made as 
they appeared, but when any year has seen a number of books on a certain 
subject, it would be interesting if we could have a review of them not only 
in comparison with each other but also with older titles. One of our real 
bewilderments is the reviewer who says casually “better books are avail- 
able” without giving us a clue as to what they are. We should like to 
know at least one, not because we are in an argumentative mood, but be- 
cause we have no way to evaluate the new title unless we know what com- 
parison is made in the mind of the reviewer. It gives us a measuring stick. 

Then we feel really puzzled by the unqualified Recommended and Not 
Recommended which pepper the pages of some review periodicals. A 
difference of opinion is fresh and healthy, and very welcome indeed are 
the reviews which indicate such. But these two labels seem scarcely worth 
the type space they consume. The body of the review should indicate the 
values of the book. If weaknesses are pointed out, then the librarian mak- 
ing the choice for a particular collection decides whether or not the book 
is worth chancing. Surely the unqualified Not Recommended should be 
reserved for those books which so completely fail to fulfill the purpose 
for which they were written and which are so thoroughly mediocre that 
they have no place on the shelves of any library. No self respecting selector 
of books should ever accept or reject on the basis of those terms without 
reading the review. If we have not the discrimination to discover what 
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the reviewer is saying to us without a signpost then we have not the dis- 
crimination to choose books for children and we had better keep to past- 
ing book pockets and filing catalog cards. 

There are two areas of books in which we find it difficult to locate re- 
views. One is the supplementary material which is considered textbook 
but which often is the only material available with which to meet refer- 
ence questions or to offer easy reading. We always need new primers for 
our first graders who are thrilled with their new skill, but who have not 
mastered the art of reading enough to cope with the books of real quality. 
In the area of science and the social studies good basic material is needed. 
Without an annual supplement to the Rue indexes, it is very difficult to 
locate such material critically reviewed from the library viewpoint rather 
than from the techniques of reading. Top of the News might publish this 
type of lists as it publishes film and record lists. 

Then there are the books that somehow never get reviewed at all, or 
at least not on children’s lists. With all our concern about the comics 
and their disastrous effect upon the young, we have failed to see Dennis 
the Menace as a boon in offering young people a chance to chuckle. We 
own all four titles and they are the most popular books of humour in the 
collection. Indeed, enthusiasm ran so high that with Hank Ketcham’s 
sanction, we used Dennis for our summer reading theme. Despite the usual 
crop of horse stories last year with their ordinary plots, the most populay 
title which we added was White Mane based on that beautiful documen- 
tary film by Lamorisse, and which so many children saw along with 
“Heidi”, Laughter and gricf—they are both a part of life. Perhaps Top of 
the News could be a clearing house through which we could discuss titles 
which have proven useful in our collections but which have not been 
generally reviewed. 

Although the responsibility for book selection lies in part with ou 
book reviewers, it rests most heavily upon those of us who put the books 
into the hands of children. We must be ever mindful of our need for sen- 
sitivity to the fragile and the delicate, our need of zest for the bold and 
vigorous, and of our commitment to keep the standards flying. In this 
matter of books and children, the world is our oyster if we but have the 
wits to find the pearl. 


Miss Smith has certainly challenged our thinking. If we can see some 
solutions for some of the problems she has discussed, we should write to 
Adeline Corrigan at the Cleveland Public Library. Miss Corrigan becomes 
editor of Top of the News in June and is already making plans for her 
issues. She will want to consider our suggestions carefully so we should 
send them as soon as possible.—Ed. 
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The Little Bookroom 
by ELEANOR FARJEON 


These twenty-seven stories are the author's 


selection of favorites from her own writ- 
ings. Here are tales of fantastic kings, re- 
sourceful peasants and ordinary, everyday 
children—all sharing the same inimitable 
qualities of invention and humor, ///us 
trated by Edward Ardizzone. 

April 26, All ages. $3.00 


Animals of the World 
Elephants, Camels, Polar Bears, 
Chimpanzees 
by EDWARD OSMOND 


Ihe habits and characteristics of these 
animals in their natural surroundings are 
fully described in the easy-to-read text. 
Many attractive black-and-white line draw- 
ings amplify the text. Pictures by the au 
thor. Feb. 23. Ages 8-12. $2.25 


Heir of Kiloran 
by ROSEMARY SPRAGUE 


Renaissance Florence is the setting of this 
teen-age historical novel in which a young 
Scot in search of his uncle’s heir falls in 
love with the adopted daughter of a Duke. 
The resolution of the love affair will ap- 
peal especially to older girls. 

March 29. Ages 12 up. $3.00 


Lone Hunter’s Gray Pony 
by DONALD WORCESTER 


Filled with dreams of his first buffalo 
hunt, an Indian boy trains his pony, only 
to have it stolen by a marauding tribe. 
His adventures are many before he re- 
covers his pony and brings honor to his 
tribe. Illustrated by Harper Johnson. 

Feb. 28. Ages 7-11. $2.50 


New Oxrorp Booxs FOR 
Boys AND Giris 

















Bertie and Eddie 
by ROSALYS HALL 


Boys will enjoy the adventures of these 
two brothers, whose attempts to save Mr. 
Pericles’ horse are both touching and 
humorous. I/lustrated by Veronica Reed. 

April 19. Ages 7-10. $2.75 


Misko 


by ALVENA SECKAR 


The author of Zuska of the Burning Hills 
tells another vigorous, realistic story of a 
coal-mining town, where life is not easy, 
but where family love and fun abound. 
Illustrated by Decie Merwin. 

May 10. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


The Cat Family 
by DOROTHY CHILDS HOGNER 


This companion volume to The Horse 
Family and The Dog Family tells the story 
of cats—from wild cats to pets—and the 
characteristics of each breed, including 
the role of cats in mythology. //lustrated 
by Nils Hogner. 
March 29. 


Ages 9 up. $2.75 


Nikoline’s Career 
by MARGARET MAW 


The heroine of Nikoline’s Choice returns 
as the only teacher in a pioneer Mormon 
community. Her problems are many, but 
courage and_ resourcefulness see her 
through to a happy ending. 

May 10. Ages 12 up. $3.00 


All Oxford juveniles for spring are clothbound 


Oxrorp UNiversity Press, INc. 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 





THE YOUNG ADULT 
IN THE SMALL LIBRARY 


YOU CAN SERVE HIM NOW! 


EvizasetH McG. Grauam, Head, Adult Services, Public Library, Falls 
Church, Virginia 


His face is familiar. He has been around for many years, moving with 
his juvenile card from ABC Bunny to the Blue Fairy Book and Kidnapped. 
Now we have promoted him at high school age to adult status and with 
his new adult reader’s card offered him ‘the key to the library’s full re- 
sources. But he isn’t sure about which doors to try. The collection looks 
sharply different: books are bigger, print is smaller, authors have unfa- 
miliar names and such titles as The Culture of the African Violet and 
Municipal Tax Structure speak to him faintly, if at all. He, too, is changed, 
abandoning the leisure of childhood to become one of the busiest persons 
in the community with his expanding social life, heavier study schedules 
and possibly an after-school job. 

Eager, a trifle brash at times, school assignments in hand, he now ar- 
rives at the public library, traveling in a group and wanting above all to 
be accepted in his new status. And even the smallest public library has a 
responsibility to him, just where he is now. As one high school senior pro- 
tested at a recent Workshop sponsored by the Extension Service of the 
Virginia State Library, “Look, we aren’t a separate group. It’s just that 
we've finished being kids and have started becoming adults—young 
adults.” This is the term we shall use here—young adults—instead of 
“young people” or “teens”. 

We have learned—from “the horses’ mouth”—what we must do for 
these young adults. We must offer them natural and easy transition from 
juvenile reading to the wide fields of the adult collection. But how, you 
ask, is the small library, burdened with inadequate space, staff and budget, 
to mect this challenge? Wait for manafia? No, for much can be accom- 
plished with little. 

When young adult service was initiated five years ago in a typical small 
library in Falls Church, Virginia, a suburban community of about 7,500 
people some seven miles out of Washington, D. C., the library’s annual 
budget was $10,000 with a slim staff, equivalent to two and a half fall- 
time employees (actually only the librarian was full-time) and circulation 
averaged 81,000 volumes annually. Happily the budget has been gradually 
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raised to $35,000 a year as the population has grown to 10,000 with a rea- 
sonable increase in staff. But the original young adult pattern created five 
years ago has proven flexible and the service has grown with the library. 
Embellishing features have been added year by year, although we are still 
only scratching the surface of possible service to this important sector of 
our community. 

From the vantage point of this five year period we highlight three basic 
first steps in beginning young adult service in the small library. ‘They are: 
first, assigning responsibility; second, selecting the allocated space; and 
third, building the young adult book collection. 

First STEPS 

1. Assigning responsibility. One person on the library staff must be as- 
signed to think, plan and promote the young adult project. Let’s say that 
person is you, At first you may feel woefully inadequate and ignorant of 
the requirements. And you may be able to foresee no more than a couple 
of available hours a week. But with enthusiasm, you have begged this 
choice assignment, foreseeing the satisfaction that will come from pioneer- 
ing for your library and from the personal contacts with high school boys 
and girls. Let no one ever persuade you that all readers of this age are difh- 
cult, graceless, and unappreciative. You will find otherwise. 

Later you will probably ask for a committee of your colleagues to work 
with you. Still later you may wish to add to your committee several leaders 
in the local high school or pages working in the library. They are them- 
selves young adults and you will be able to view the project through their 
eyes. 

Your thinking and planning may well begin with ALA’s The Public 
Library Plans for the Teen-age, now under revision, with Amelia Munson’s 
An Ample Field and with current and back issues of Top of the News. The 
American Library Association and your own state library extension service 
will refer you to other helpful professional materials on the subject. You 
will learn much from the excellent patterns metropolitan libraries have 
set up; these can be trimmed to pint size. 

2. Selecting the allocated space. Now, your library must establish a 
focal point for the young adult project. If we wish to catch fish—and we 
do—we will put the bait where it will be found. This means that even the 
very small library must allocate at least one or two of its choicest shelves, 
close to the flow of traffic, and boldly label them, “Young Adult”. Think 
of the use of the books on these shelves as similar to any other temporary 
display collection such as “Gardening”, and you are off to an easy start. 
Begin with what you have. 

3. Building and maintaining the Young Adult Collection. Two re- 
sources for selection of titles are at hand: first, the reading lists published 
by many large public libraries and national organizations and second, the 
priceless knowledge each library accumulates through the eyes and ears 
of its own interested staff. Readers will appreciate your assembling lists at 
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the young adult shelves. Students will be pleased to find local high school 
reading lists in the public library. 

At some future time you will check these various lists with a legend to 
indicate your own library’s holdings. And you will be surprised to find 
how many titles you have and perhaps a little shocked that you lack some 
standard titles every library should own. You will discover, too, newe1 
titles to which the young adult project is entitled as its share in the book 
budget. The existence of a young adult project is, in itself, a wholesome 
reminder to include important titles that appeal to the high school reader. 
Without it, this group of readers are easily overlooked in book purchasing. 















WatcH THE Book! 


Now a word of caution: don’t believe for one moment that once your 
young adult shelves are dotted with sprightly titles you can go about youn 
other duties. Few fruits will wither more quickly on the vine. Good gar- 
dener that you are, you will remember that you must continue to water, 
cultivate and from time to time prune severely. If you devote at least a few 
hours weekly to these maintenance operations your project will grow. Ad- 
ditional time will bring proportionate results and permit you to include 
such functions as an annual conference with the high school librarian, a 
vacation reading project and some day, triumphantly, your own book list 











for young adults. 
The young adult book collection is now a fluid one. You must keep it 


a spring-fed pool; not let it ever become a stagnant pond. Both new and 
old titles flow on and off these shelves. Books long familiar to older readers 
are exciting discoveries to young adults. This kind of fluidity in your col- 
lection avoids duplicating titles for young adults. 

Maintain your books as a collection by the familiar device of a stat 
attached to the book card. Remove the star when you return the books to 
adult shelving. Keep interest up with book jacket and clothes line displays. 
From time to time replace old worn copies with new ones, possibly ac- 

























quired as gifts. Otherwise your collection tends to become shabby from h 
heavy use. ™ 
Note circulation trends. If a book fails to circulate within a given pe- u 
riod—say, two months—question whether it is worth precious space on the ol 
young adult shelves, however much you feel a young adult should enjoy oF 
reading it. Close your eyes and remove it! Then, if you aren’t convinced br 
bring it back later for another try. Talk about it with your borrowers. N 
Ascertain the local tastes and traits of your young adult readers.* Al- in 
though they will share many of the reading characteristics of American “ 
re 






youth in general, your readers will have certain special tastes. 







* See “The teen-agers judge” by the author of this article published in the Library 
Journal, May 1, 1952. 
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DivipENDS—FOR YOU 





AND YOUR LIBRARY 













Observe your young adult shelves closely, not merely for reasons al- 
ready mentioned, but to collect the dividends of encouragement. You will 
soon see young readers with new cards steering with certainty toward this 
special collection. Boys will arrive in pairs, one waiting to seize a book 
the other is returning. Or an occasional young adult will drop in on a 
rainy Saturday afternoon and work his way steadily through the group of 
humorous books you’ve brought together. Best of all will be the “grad- 
uates’” whom you remember earlier clinging dependently to the young 
adult collection but who now move confidently throughout the library, 
still appropriating a book here and there from the young adult shelves. 
They prove to you that this project, as you intended, is a springboard— 
not a park bench. 

Regardless of the size of your library, don’t think this project is impos- 
sible for you. Few libraries could have been beset with more handicaps 
than the Falls Church Public Library when this project was begun in 1950. 
But the simple steps, taken one by one and sandwiched in between ex- 




































‘ panding services, have brought tangible results. The cost to the library 
‘ has been negligible: almost no duplication of titles, slight sacrifice in shelf 
“ space, and only a few hours a week of staff time. Be willing to start mod- 
P estly. Let the project grow with your library. 
. As Elizabeth Miller Shaw, the present librarian of the Falls Church 
7 Library succinctly says, ‘““The only way to begin is—just begin!” 
i 
d 
. THERE IS ALWAYS ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT 
1 
RHopA SHAPIRO, Young People’s Librarian, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
- burgh, Pennsylvania 
oO 
ys. 
* Once you have set up a Young Adult collection such as Mrs. Graham 
ue has described, you can further improve your service by getting together 
with librarians from other libraries in your vicinity. If you are thinking 
De- that none of you have the training or experience necessary for advising 
ie one another, keep in mind that even the largest city libraries do not have 
0) special young adult librarians in all their branches. Either the branch li- 
a brarian or a general adult assistant maintains the young adult shelves. 
Newer inexperienced staff members may have had, at the most, one course 
AL in library school on young adult work. Older librarians in a system just 
ai beginning to emphasize work with young adults may have never dealt 
before with high school students as a very special group. 
To give all these librarians in-service training, most of the large li- 
braries depend on a series of meetings each, year. Once a month is the 
— average time for holding the meetings. If you and your neighbors cannot 
arrange to meet this often, even three or four care fully planned meetings 
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a year could be quite profitable. The primary purpose of the meetings in 
the large libraries, just as it would probably be of yours, is to discuss new 
books the various librarians have reviewed and to come to a final decision 
about purchasing them for young adults or in the case of many adult 
titles using the copies already in the adult collections at the branches. As 
well as making everyone aware of these new books, the discussion helps to 
improve the ability to judge books for young adults and to present them 
to young patrons. 

Other types of discussions and projects carried out at the meetings help 
staff members improve their service to young adults. Here are a number of 
activities that could be adapted for use at meetings of small town li- 
brarians. 

1. Book talks—(a) One person or two giving half-hour talks in the 
same way they would deliver them to high school classes or clubs. The 
listeners criticizing the content and method of delivery. (b) Several people 
talking on the same book with comparison and criticism afterwards. 

2. Discussion of classics—Critical analyses and ways of introducing 
them to young adults. 

3. Discussion of other types of books already in the collection—e.g. 
Historical fiction—comparing the content and approach of several novels 
on one period. 

4. Discussion of magazine articles pertaining to young ¢ adults—Using 
articles from library periodicals and from other magazines such as The 
English Journal, Atlantic Monthly, Saturday Review of Literature. Every- 
one reading the same articles or each reading a different article and the 
reader summarizing her article and leading the discussion. 

5. Booklists—selecting titles to be put on them; joint writing and 
criticism of annotations to improve cach one’s technique. 

6. Exhibits and displays—Discussing the purpose and tone as well as 
joint planning and exchanging successful ideas. 

7. Discussion of “controversial” topics—e.g. Restricting books; books 
questioned by staff or public as to their being suitable for young adults. 
One particular best-seller which many young adults are requesting but 
librarians are disagreeing as to its suitability. 

8. Discussion of miscellaneous common problems—e.g. (a) Reviewing 
books that are not circulating well but should be, and thinking up new 
ways of introducing them (b) Re-reviewing books added during the past 
year; highlights, mistakes, trends (c) Deciding what titles should always 
be kept on young adult shelves (d) Deciding what easy books of literary 
merit can be used with reluctant readers (e) Deciding what World War II 
novels can be used with young adults. 

g. Reporting outside activities—e.g. ALA conferences; summer courses. 

10, Outside speakers—e.g. (a) Registered nurse discussing career ma- 
terial in her field (b) University instructor giving history of science fiction 
and leading discussion of its place in young adult reading (c) Social work- 
ers covering such topics as discipline, reaching the non-reader, reaching 
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the out-of-school young adults, group work in libraries, delinquency prob- 
lems, vocational guidance, community recreational needs (d) Authors (e) 
High school English teacher discussing cooperation with the school and 
public libraries. 

11. Joint meeting—e.g. (a) Children’s librarians (b) High school li- 
brarians (c) Panels of teachers. 

The keynote of all these activities is cooperation. Through exchanging 
ideas and constructive criticism with our neighbors and by participating 
in active discussion with them, we can grow professionally and can con- 
stantly improve our service to young adults. 


THE HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN MEDAL 


Marion Horton, Library School, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 


The Hans Christian Andersen medal will be presented for the first 
time at the Stockholm meeting of the International Board on Books for 
Young People (Kuratorium fur das Jugend Buch) early in June 1956. The 
Board is an international organization of publishers, librarians, authors, 
illustrators, and booksellers interested in children’s books. It was organ- 
ized in 1952 through the initiative of Mrs. Jella Lepman, director of the 
International Youth Library in Munich. At the meetings held in Munich, 
Zurich and Vienna various aspects of book production have been dis- 
cussed, and the Executive Board of the International Board has decided 
to present a silver medal “As a rule annually to a living author distin- 
guished by an exceptional work for the promotion of good youth litera- 
ture.” In the countries where active sections of the Board exist, the sections 
will select outstanding children’s books of the preceding year and send 
their nominations to the Secretariat of the Board in Munich for consider- 
ation by the Jury. In countries where no section of the Board is organized, 
the library association concerned with children’s books will make the 
nominations. 

For the United States, the Executive Secretary of the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People will forward to the Secretariat the 
titles of four books; those awarded the Newbery and Caldecott medals and 
the first runner-up for each medal. 


Continued on page 47 
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RE-EVALUATING 
A CHILDREN’S COLLECTION 






Rosemary E. Livsry, Director of Work with Children, Los Angeles 
Public Library. 











Every fall brings its overwhelming wave of new children’s books, hardly 
reviewed before the spring freshet breaks. Repeated year after year, the 
new titles flow over the bookstore counters, some, after a brief first appear- 
ance, never to be found there again. True many of these books find a 
longer haven on library shelves, and fortunately, a worthy percentage 
prove themselves with children, whose enthusiastic insistence keeps them 
perennially current long after the first flare of publicity is gone. The good 
book, having proved itself in use, holds its own in repeated printings and 
long term sales, and has a permanent place in library collections. This 
book presents few problems. 

The second rate book, however, doomed by mediocrity, sinks back 
languidly, forgotten by the trade and lies inert on library shelves unless 
some systematic way can be devised to break it loose. This book is not a 
bad book. It may have been written out of a current need for subject 
matter or to reflect a way of living important at the time of its publication. 
It may, indeed, have satisfied a need admirably, in its day, but that 
transitory day is gone. 

We cannot claim to have found an infallible way to protect our library 
book collections from the second rate book, nor a foolproof check on time- 
liness for the book of current value. Neither can we hope, by some divine 
clairvoyance, to recognize at sight the good and lasting book. Both of 
these take time, experience, and the substantial evidence of acceptance or 
rejection by children, to prove themselves. With the pressing responsibility 
for developing good book collections, we read, review, and compare be- 
fore purchasing new materials. Are we using the same searching standards 
in evaluating the older books already in our collections? 

We came up sharply against this problem when we began reorganizing 
the book collections of two of our largest branches. These branches, as 
the central libraries in regional units, must maintain a standard of size, 
quality and service-ability to the satellite branches in the region. Checking 
the collections against recognized standard lists was the first step. Study of 
the needs of the children to be served was important. Experience in the 
use of individual books was essential. It was a time when many thoughtful 
minds were needed, and clear and reasonable decision necessary as to 
what to keep, what to discard, and what to add. 
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Studying standard lists, we set up a card list. As time advanced, and we 
have worked with it, this has become a practical, always mobile, guide 
which has proved its worth not only in working on regional collections, 
but as a replacement guide for branches of any size. To us the greatest 
value of this list lies in the process of making it; the sear¢ hing of values, 
the scrutiny of need, the comparison of titles for both subject matter and 
editions which leads directly to the elimination of the poor and out-of- 
date, and to the optimistic hope of purchs ising better material available. 
The making of such a list, and the promise of its constant upkeep, is an 
experience every library, large or small, should give to itself. As com- 
munities are strongly individualistic in their needs, one’s own replace- 
ment list is of first importance, as the making and use of it will prove. 
Our book evaluation committees play an important part in the making 
of our replacement file. These committees work each year on re-evaluating 
the previous year’s books, after they have been used with children. The 
committee’s recommendations cover adding new titles to the First Pur- 
chase List, superseding titles no longer useful in the collection, and often 
deferring decision on certain books for a three-year period of further 
experimentation. Items which will make the book more useful are indi- 
cated, such as, popular in its class, of current interest, historical or country 
background important, or, for nursery school age, for independent read- 
ing below the fourth grade, for junior high school readers, or for younger 
teen-agers. Committee members are encouraged to make comparisons with 
other books as part of the evaluation, and to note the value and useful- 
ness of each book included in the comparison. Although the format of 
the book has been noted at the time of the first review, the physical con- 
dition is re-checked as part of the committee’s re-evaluation. This same 
work can be done with equal success by a committee of children’s librar- 
ians from one system, or by children’s librarians from a group of smaller 
libraries working together. The value to each member of the group lies 
in sharing her experiences in the use of books with others working with 
the same age children. 


Subject and title index to short stories for children; compiled by a sub- 
committee of the ALA Editorial Committee. ALA. 1955. $5.00. 


Supplementing Eastman’s Jndex to fairy tales, myths, and legends, this 
indexes 372 books for use with third grade children through junior high. 
Out-of-print titles and modern compilations are both included. The wide 
range of subjects will be a boon to teachers, school and public librarians; 
one of the most useful being “Character education” with 71 subdivisions. 
With its generous cross references, pleasing, well-spaced, two-column 
format and wide margins, this is an excellent and important reference tool 
for stories hard-to-find or on specific subjects. M. Virginia Hughes, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library. 
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NEWBERY 
AND CALDECOTT 
1955 AWARDS 










MariAN C. Younc, Chairman 





The Newbery and Caldecott awards of the most distinguished Ameri- 
can children’s books published in 1955 were announced Monday after- 
noon, March 5, from Mr. Frederic G. Melcher’s New York office. The 
medals will be presented to the author and illustrator of the award books 
at the Newbery-Caldecott banquet Tuesday evening, June 19, during the 
Miami Beach conference. 

The thirty-fifth John Newbery award goes to Jean Lee Latham for 
her very human biography, Carry on, Mr. Bowditch. Nathaniel Bowditch 
had to give up his cherished dream of a Harvard education to serve a 
nine year apprenticeship in a ship chandlery, but he never stopped study- 
ing. His uncanny ability with figures, his interest in helping the common 
sailors to understand the elements of navigation, and his perserverence 
in checking through masses of figures finally resulted in the publication 
of The American Practical Navigator, a book which is still the “bible’’ of 
navigation. Of Carry on, Mr, Bowditch, her third biography, Miss Latham 
says, “Research took me to Salem, Marblehead, and Boston, and my read- 
ing ranged from Bowditch’s journals to modern books on navigation. The 
fun of writing biographies is in all the new things I must learn. I must 
know what the person, his world, and his work were like.’”’ She has com- 
municated this learning to her readers, for Nathaniel Bowditch, his family 
and friends, and the world he lived in, come alive to her readers. The 
handsome pictures of John O’Hara Cosgrave II help recreate the atmos- 
phere of old Salem and of the sailor’s world of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Carry on, Mr. Bowditch is published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Miss Latham brings a varied background to her writing, for she studied 
typography, stage design, radio maintenance and repair; she has been a 
drama editor and has written plays and radio and television shows. Dur- 
ing World War II, she worked in electronics and was a civilian in charge 4 
of Training of Signal Corps Inspectors. Lee Latham now lives in ‘St. 
Petersburg, Florida, and is working on a biography of Mathew Fontaine 
Maury. 
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Feodor Rojankovsky is the nineteenth artist 
to be honored with the Randolph Caldecott 
award. His gay and colorful illustrations for 
Frog Went A-courtin’ provide a perfect setting 
for a story song that is more than four hundred 
years old. The song was brought to America 
from Scotland and is known in many other 
countries as well as in our own. John Lang- 
staff, a well-known singer, has made one story 
out of several versions of the song and set it to 
one of the earliest known tunes. Mr. Rojankov- 
sky’s pictures give individuality to the small 
animals in the story. Frog Went A-courtin’ was 
published by Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

Feodor Rojankovsky was born in Russia on December 24, 1891. When 
he was only nine, he made illustrations for Robinson Crusoe, although 
this was not for publication. During the first World War his war sketches 
were reproduced by art magazines. After the War he lived in Poland 
where he became a stage director, art director for fashion magazines, and 
art director of a large book publishing house in Posnan. He moved to 
Paris about 1927 and lived there for fourteen years. Many of the books he 
illustrated during this time have also been published in the United States. 
Daniel Boone was his first book published in both countries. 

Mr. Rojankovsky came to the United States in 1941. He now lives in 
Bronxville, New York. He and his wife and small daughter, Tania, spend 
the summers at a small place they have in the south of France. Some other 
books illustrated by Mr. Rojankovsky include: Treasure Trove of the Sun, 
Fluff, Pompom, Tall Book of Mother Goose, The Elephant’s Child, All 
Alone, Golden Bible (Old Testament). 





Runners-up for the Newbery Award are: 
Katherine B. Shippen Men, Microscopes and Living Things (Viking) 
Marjorie K. Rawlings The Secret River (Scribners) 
Jennie B. Lindquist The Golden Name Day (Harper) 

Runners-up for the Caldecott Award are: 


Marie Hall Ets Play with Me (Viking) 


Taro Yashima Crow Boy (Viking) 
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JANICE MAY UDRY 


A TREE IS NICE. A simple, poetic book 
about the delights a child can have with 
a tree, in a tree and under a tree. Beau- 
tifully illustrated in full color by MARC 
SIMONT. Ages 3-6. 32 pages. $2.50 

Cloth library edition $3.25 


MARY CHALMERS 


A HAT FOR AMY JEAN. Amy Jean’s 
brothers go to town to buy her a hat with 
roses, ribbons and bluebells for her birth- 
day. A warm and charming story, illus- 
trated in 2 colors by the author-artist of 
Come for a Walk With Me and Here 
Comes the Trolley Car. 
Ages 3-6. 32 pages. $1.50 
Cloth library edition $2.00 


REALLY SPRING. A joyful book about a 
town that makes spring come early one 
year, by the author of The Summer 
Snowman. Enchanting drawings in 3 
colors by MARGARET BLOY GRAHAM. 
Ages 3-6. 32 pages. $2.50 

Cloth library edition $3.25 


RUTH KRAUSS 


THE BIG WORLD AND THE LITTLE HOUSE. 
A reissue of a Krauss favorite. When 
they come to live in the deserted house, 
a family fills it with their treasures, their 
love and their happiness. Pictures in 4 
colors by MARC SIMONT. 

Ages 4-8. 48 pages. $2.50 


KENNY'S WINDOW 


CLARE TURLAY 
NEWBERRY 


HERBERT THE LION. The third reissue of 
a classic children’s book, loved by every- 
one. The story of Sally and her friendly 
lion in 3-color pictures and a revised 
format, by the famous author of Mittens 
and Ice Cream for Two. 
Ages 4-8. 32 pages. $2.00 
Cloth library edition $2.75 


MAURICE SENDAK 


KENNY’S WINDOW. This first book by 
the brilliant artist of A Hole is to Dig, 
A Very Special House and Wheel on the 
School is the delightful, perceptive and 
often humorous story of a little boy’s 
growing up. Pictures in 2 colors. 


Ages 6-10. 64 pages. $2.00 


MILLICENT SELSAM 


SEE THROUGH THE FOREST. By the au- 
thor of See Through the Sea, another 
beautifully written, scientifically accur- 
ate book about the wonders of forest 
life. Illustrated in 3 colors by WINIFRED 
LUBELL. Ages 7-1]. 48 pages. $2.50 


ROSE WYLER 
and GERALD AMES 


THE STORY OF THE ICE AGE. An excit- 
ing and precise account of discoveries 
about the glacial period and its place 
and meaning in history. Black-and-white 
drawings by THOMAS W. VOTER. 
Ages 8-12. 96 pages. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS ° N. Y. 
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THE VALUE OF FRIENDS 
OF THE LIBRARY 


Net J. Scorr, Coordinator of Group Services, Denver Public Library 


Any one of the Friends of the Denver Public Library walking into 
the Smiley Branch Library that Friday afternoon in November would 
have wondered if he could get through to the loan desk. Crowds of chil- 
dren filled the lobby entrance to the auditorium, spilled out onto the 
sidewalk in front of the library and even extended into the library itself 
until it seemed that every square foot of space had a child in it. As the 
play Rumpelstiltskin got under way, the cries of joy from the children 
and their loud applause would have amused the visitor, but he would 
hardly have been prepared for the happy singing that burst spontaneously 
from the audience as the actors went through their parts. To these chil- 
dren, however, entering into the singing was as natural as applause. After 
all, they had frequently taken part in music programs at their library. 

Scenes similar to this one at Smiley Branch take place in libraries all 
over the city of Denver during Book Week. The Children’s Committee 
of the Friends of the Library was presenting a Book Fair which included 
films, story hours and plays developed and presented by the School of 
the Theatre of the University of Denver. Part of the Book Week program 
was also planned for adults. On Sunday afternoon Jennie Lindquist with 
a panel of local persons discussed children’s reading. A committee of the 
Friends was on hand to serve refreshments and provide hostesses. The 
next day Miss Lindquist had a story hour for a large audience of children. 
Publicity for all the Book Fair programs was helped by committees of 
Friends—especially that most valuable-of-all promotion, word-of-mouth 
publicity and enthusiastic encouragement. Children’s Book Week that 
year and every year is an occasion to be remembered because of the activi- 
ties planned and presented annually by the Children’s Committee of the 
Friends. These activities are typical of the way members of the Friends 
group work with the staff of the library to meet the constantly changing 
needs of the children and adults in the community. 

For example, the Friends group in Denver set up a committee to estab- 
lish a record collection for children. Expert help was given in the selec- 
tion of records by the committee chairmen, a person active in music 
circles in the city and herself a fine musician. Annotations were made 
for the records and an information file was set up. 

The Friends of Music Committee also gave money and helped select 
music books for children. A collection was assembled including sets of 
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books on musicians, musical instruments, folk tales, stories about music, 
picture books, stories of songs and songs themselves. In cooperation with 
the music department of the Denver Public Schools these books were 
circulated in the schools where they were used in music classes. The music 
books were very popular and were in constant demand at all branch 
libraries and in the main children’s library. As usual, there was an adult 
connection. The children’s collection was assembled because of the popu- 
larity of the outstanding collection of folk music and folk tales developed 
by the Friends of Music Committee for the Art and Music Department 
of the library. 

In 1955 as plans are developed for the new library, Friends commit- 
tees are working with all departments. Groups of Friends will serve as 
guides, will help in subject divisions to answer questions and will help 
plan and present programs in the new auditorium. The interest, enthusi- 
asm and willingness of the Friends of the Denver Public Library are 
making library services known to an ever expanding number of people, 
thus gaining the public interest needed to assure adequate financial sup- 
port and encourage gifts and bequests. Friends help with projects, encour- 
age staff to do its best work and give the library the enthusiastic support 
in the community. 



















The following is the Report of the DLCYP Nominating Committee 
composed of Blanche Brauneck, Mildred Phipps and Mary Peters, Chair- 
man: 










Vice president and President-elect of the Division 
Florence Butler, Director of Work with Children, Sioux City, Ia. 
Margaret Clark, Head of the Lewis Carroll Room, Public Library, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 










‘Treasurer of the Division 

Helen Canfield, Supervisor, Children’s Work, Public Library, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Clara J. Weber, Children’s Librarian, Public Library, Pomona, Cal. 








AYPL Councilor (Four year term) 
Helen Haverty, Supervisor, Work with Young Adults, Public Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 
Opal C. Eagle, Chief, Young People’s Department, Public Library, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 







CLA Councilor (to fill the unexpired term ending 1957) 
Adeline Proulx, Supervisor, Children’s Work, Public Library, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
Frances Sullivan, Head of the Children’s Department, City Library, 
Wichita, Kansas. 










Biographical notes will be sent with the ballots. 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


Edited by 


A WINTER’S TALE... 


A review of the regional news for 
time of 


“Winter robins, winter rooks, 
And the picture story-books” 


strengthened our impression of Children’s 
and Young People’s Rooms as gay as well 
as busy places, keyed to the promotion of 
books for fun as well as school needs. 
There were books and more books, book 
conferences, fairs, exhibts, and_ special 
book days, leading up to the greatest one 
of all, Christmas. For the Children’s 
Rooms, this was a time of festival, with 
Story Hours and Carol-Sings, books for 
gift-giving, for parents to read aloud, for 
Christmas story, music, and _ tradition. 
Trees and decorations down, January 
brought a fresh cycle, and a new opportu- 
nity for helping readers to know and un- 
derstand, and add to their life happiness. 
On the fascinating subject of the power 
of books, did you notice the reply of 
Anne Lindbergh, to the query of the New 
York Times reporter, as to which book 
had been a decisive influence on her life? 
Mrs. Lindbergh mused, “One’s _ first 
thought is immediately Tolstoy, Dostoev- 
sky, or Chekhov, and then on second 
thought one wonders if the permanently 
branding influence wasn’t Slovenly Peter, 
Heidi and The Book of Saints and 
Friendly Beasts.” 


SPREADING THE NEWS... 
PEOPLE 


Hail and farewell to Leah Carter Johns 
ton, outstanding children’s librarian of the 
San Antonio Public Library who retired 
in 1955 after 33 years of service, amid the 
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ADELINE CorriGANn, Associate Editor 


plaudits of hundred’s of San Antonians 
who gathered to recognize a job well done. 
Mrs. Johnston’s constant preoccupation 
was with the children of the community 
and their development. She recognized 
the poetry in many of her young patrons 
and, for Book Week in 1927, instituted a 
poetry contest. The response was good 
and the entries were published in Young 
Pegasus. The contest became an annual 
feature and the current Young Pegasus is 
the 28th in the series. Josefina Niggli and 
Charles Hurley were early contestants 
who are now recognized writers. And when 
tourists and townspeople began to ask for 
a child’s history of San Antonio, Mrs. 
Johnston wrote the story published in 
1947, as San Antonio, St. Anthony’s Town. 
National recognition came when The Horn 
Book Magazine invited Mrs. Johnston to 
edit the inquiry department “Hunters 
Fare.” She served as Editor of News Notes, 
now Texas Library Journal, and was re- 
sponsible for programs on story telling 
and children’s literature in Texas. A 
coming issue of The Horn Book will 
print her review of ‘Newbery Medal 
Books, 1922-1955,” edited by Bertha Ma- 
honey Miller and Whitney Fields 


Every good wish to Ethel Connett Wright, 
long-time Supervisor of Children’s Work 
in Toledo, Ohio, Public Library, who 
resigned last November. In recognition 
of her service, the library board has es- 
tablished the Ethel C. Wright fund for 
children’s literature. An annual alloca- 
tion of $1000 is to be used to purchase 
books in her name Mary Elizabeth 
Ledlie, Supervisor of Children’s Work in 
Des Moines, Iowa, succeeds Miss Wright 


Margaret Morningstar, head of To- 
ledo Pablic Library's Schools Division, also 
resigned late in 1955. Her successor is 
Flizabeth Schwyn of the Toledo Public 
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Library staff . Jean C. Roos, Super- 
visor of the Youth Department, Cleveland 
Public Library, is a candidate for Vice- 
President and President Elect of the 
A.L.A. . . . Margaret Scoggin, Coordinator 
of Young People’s Services, and Anne 
Izard, Administrative Assistant, were chair- 
men of programs held during the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
Convention in New York City .. . Mildred 
Phipps, Supervisor of Work with Chil- 
dren at the Pasadena Public Library was 
interviewed in the Pasadena news. Ac- 
cording to Miss Phipps “children stil] like 
to read good books, despite the critics 
who say TV and other diversions inter- 
fere. At least Pasadena children read 
plenty of books —about 44 volumes, per 
capita per year.” Elvezia Lorenzini, 
Chief Children’s Librarian of the Oak- 
land Public Library, retired in 1955. Miss 
Lorenzini served the library for thirty- 
two years, having been in the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Room since 1923 and head of the 
department since 1952. Her knowledge 
of children’s books was an inspiration, as 
was her recognition of high ideals in 
service to children Mary Louise Fitts 
retired in 1955, a8 Children’s Librarian of 
the Arcadia, California, Public Library. 
She has been succeeded by Marjorie Hick 
erson Welcome to a new children’s 
worker in the Houston Public Library. 
She is Ellanore Sanders, of West Point, 
Arkansas, who had her library training at 
Mississippi Southern College Also 
to Nancy Newsom, formerly of the Seattle 
Public Library, now in the Children’s 
Department of the Edmonton Public Li- 
brary Congratulations to Elizabeth 
Hooks Kelly, formerly of the Boys and 
Girls’ Department, now head librarian in 
the Fl Paso Public Library ... and to 
Flaine de Temple, head of the children’s 
library in Ottawa Bernice M. Gantt 
was appointed Supervising Children’s Li- 
brarian of the Contra Costa County Free 
Library, Martinez, California Ethna 
and Kathleen Sheehan of Queens made a 
special pilgrimage to the International 
Youth Library in Munich, during their 
trip to Europe last summer, They visited 
the public library in Brighton, England, 
and were guests of the Irish Librarians at 
annual Library Conference 

Dilla McBean, AASI. president, 


their 
When 
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visited Georgia recently, the Children and 
Young People’s Section of the GLA and 
GEA held a tea in her honor . . . Patricia 
Peart, Children’s and Young People’s Li- 
brarian of the Monterey Public Library 
has written a novel set in 12th century 
England for the 10-14 age group. Knopf 
will publish From the New York 
Public Library comes news that Frances 
Lander Spain, Coordinator of Children’s 
Services, will teach a course in Children’s 
Books in the Library School of Pratt In 
stitute during the spring semester 

and that Helen M. Brogan, Elementary 
School Specialist, is teaching Children’s 
Literature in Fordham University’s School 
of Education Augusta Baker, Story- 
telling Specialist, spent September in 
lrinidad where she surveyed library serv- 
ice to children for the Trinidad Public 
Library. Mrs. Baker also taught a course 
in Creative Writing for Children in The 
New School during the fall, and is sched 
uled to teach storytelling in the City 
College of New York in spring . . . Aileen 
O'Brien Murphy, Children’s Literature 
Specialist, is serving on an Advisory Com 
mittee to Louise Davis, Editor of “Junior 
Books Appraised” for Junior Libraries 


Mary Strang is Children’s Librarian in 
the new Donnell Regional Branch in Mid- 
town Manhattan Rosemary Livsey, 
Head of Work with Children, Los Angeles 
Public Library, is chairman of the Special 
Committee on Standards of CLA .. . This 
group, of which Dorothy Hansen, Chief 
of the Children’s Division of the Los 
Angeles County Public Library, is also 
a member, will prepare material on chil- 
dren’s library service to assist the Public 
Library Division Committee, ALA, with 
its program of revision of public library 
standards Della McGregor, Chief of 
Youth Services, St. Paul Public Library, 
calls attention to the December, 1955 
pul ‘ication of “Minnesota Libraries” 
w! ch devotes the issue to service to 
ch.dren and young people Mrs. 
William Winter of Ukiah, California is in 
charge of a series of Music Appreciation 
meetings for Young People of the Ukiah 
Public Library. The first was on Rhythms 
of the World . . . Reita Balcom Campbell, 
children’s worker at the Colonial Heights 
Branch of Sacramento meets monthly with 
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representatives of an elementary school 
nearby, to review children’s books and ad- 
vise on titles . . . Margaret Gray, chil 
dren's librarian, Hilo, Hawaii Public Li- 
brary, has a delightful article, “We Gather 
More Orchids” in the December Wilson 
Bulletin. 


SPREADING THE NEWS... 
PLACES 


HIGAN 
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Book Week was a high spot on the fall 
calendar . . . Wilmette, Illinois, Free 
Public Library reports, “Our children 
have grown accustomed to what Book 
Week in the library means. We display 
some three hundred new titles, all beauti- 
ful and enticing in their bright jackets 
under plasticene covers. These are held in 
the library from Monday morning through 
Friday afternoon, for the children and 
their parents to examine. On Saturday 
morning, we open the doors to a crowd 
of children who come early, so as to get a 
place as near the door as possible. There 
is great competition to get the “BEST 
books first.” . . . The Boys’ and Girls’ 
Room of the Toledo Public Library pre- 
sented two Andersen films: “The Ugly 
Duckling” and “The Brave Tin Soldier” 
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for Book Week, attracting 300 children 


‘e have a fine reader list for first 3 grades. 


. » The South Bend Public Library co- 
operated with the Public Schools on Book 
Week. The local Junior League presented 
a puppet show . . . The Glencoe Public 
Library featured oral book reviews given 
by children on the new fall books fo 
Book Week. Judges were library board 
members and there were book awards .. . 
The Dearborn, Michigan, Public Library 
reported that in one of their branches a 
colorful mobile of book characters was 
the center of attraction during Book 
Week. This mobile constructed by a staff 
member, featured characters such as Little 
Black Sambo, The Five Chinese Brothers, 
and Mary Poppins cut from book jackets 
and mounted on colored paper. During 
Book Week, too, Margaret Bradfield, illus- 
trator of several children’s books, visited 
the Main Children’s Room and gave a 
chalk talk about her book characters. 
Using colored chalk and_ construction 
paper, she drew nine delightful pictures 
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which she gave to the library . . . Rock 
ford, Illinois’, Montague Branch displayed 
large posters for Book Week, such as— 
“Let's Read More About Poetry; Let’s Read 
More About Animals” . . . Kern County 
Free Public Library, California, empha- 
sized How-to-do-it books. Taft Branch 
had a Magic Show, put on by school boys 
with the help of library books. A young- 
ster commented, “There’s magic in books, 
besides tricks!” Another branch featured 
cook books on a local TV program; the 
child participating, showing cookies she 
had made from a library book recipe . . . 


The Santa Monica Public Library spon- 
sored a panel discussion for Book Week 
entitled, “Reading at Home.” Panelists 
were Margaret Leighton, author; Eula 
Long, illustrator; Mary Margaret Dyer, 
librarian; and Mrs. John Rothwell, par- 
ent, with Hilda Glaser as moderator . 
Santa Monica was co-sponsor of a Book 
Festival held during Book Week also, with 
Dr. Frank Baxter of U.S.C, as keynote 
speaker on “The Dangers and Rewards 
of Reading” Sacramento City Li- 
brary’s Book Week activities included a 
Grab-Bag Sentence Contest, in which over 
4,000 children participated. Each child 
pulled from the grab-bag a slip of paper 
with a word printed on it. He then made 
up a sentence that had to do with books 
or reading, using that word in it 


Another Sacramento activity involved the 
Junior Museum, whose staff visited branch 
libraries and gave talks to the children, 
showing live animals Ontario cele- 
brated Young Canada’s Book Week with 
varied observances. Excellent booklists, 
bookmarks and posters were distributed 
by the Canadian Library Association. 
There was a luncheon in Windsor at 
which Annis Duff spoke to leaders in 
educational groups in that city; a Book 
Fair in Hamilton; a Model Contest in 
Niagara Falls where entries made from 
books included a ship that flew carved 
in wood, a steadfast tin soldier in soap, 
and Jack and his beanstalk in plasticene; 
a Book Quiz in Windsor, with book prizes 
provided by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Windsor had an interesting eve- 
ning at one of the branches when a Public 
School teacher brought his fifth graders 
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and their parents on a visit to the library. 
The children explained the catalogue and 
the classification to their elders 

Home and School (Public School) and 
Parent-Teacher (parochial schools) Asso- 
ciations supported the week in several 
Canadian cities. Many arranged programs 
with children’s librarians as _ speakers. 
Newspaper and radio publicity was excel 
lent, and many publications included arti- 
cles on children’s books and readings .. . 


The Edmonton Public Library chose 
Young Canada’s Book Week for their TV 
debut. Six young borrowers took part in 
a book quiz prepared by children’s li- 
brarians . San Antonio observed Book 
Week by programs at the Main Library, 
at San Pedro, Carver and Prospect Hill 
branches, and at Harlandale Extension 
Center. Juvenile authors Carolyn Hay 
wood, Camilla Campbell, Janette Sebring 
Lowrey, Dorothy Hawthorne, and Fritz 
and Emile Toepperwein, addressed the 
children. Newspaper, radio and television 
publicity brought large attendances 


The El Paso Public Library had a book 
fair during Book Week, with which the 
Women’s division of the Chamber of Com- 
merce cooperated. There were gift book 
suggestions, and talks on Christmas giv- 
ing. Department stores and book stores 
sent exhibits. There was a contest for the 
children who were asked to make as 
many words as possible from “El Paso 
Public Library” . The Rosenberg Li- 
brary, Galveston, Texas, featured Marian 
Cumming as guest speaker during Book 
Week. The audience of children and 
grown-ups showed interest in her account 
of how she collected her material 

The Rosenberg Library of Galveston, 
Texas, had an exhibit of children’s books 
100 years old, loaned by Mr. James La 
Coume ... El Paso had several interest- 
ing exhibits: the first, a display of arti- 
cles brought from Japan by Army friends, 
porcelain, ivory and wooden carved fig 
ures, Geisha and kokeshkia dolls, pearl 
inlaid chopsticks, shoes and Japanese 
money. There was a doll exhibit, with 
dolls dressed in costumes of forty-five 
different countries. Another exhibit that 
attracted was model tractors and cater- 
pillars loaned by the Alvin Hall Machine 
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Co... . The 96th Street Branch Children’s 
Room of New York Public had a Fin- 
landia Exhibition in January .. . Kern 
County Free Library, California, had a 
rraveling Photography exhibit . From 
Taft, California, there was news that an 
exhibit of paintings of recreations of 
American teen agers, the work of students 
at Taft Union High School was featured 
at the library before going overseas, as part 
of the Red Cross foreign exchange pro- 
gram . ..:‘Monterey Public Library had 
a special Beatrix Potter display, based on 
the Art of Beatrix Potter, which featured 
books, figurines, and a story hour each 
day . . . San Francisco sent word that 
thirty-five original drawings were loaned 
by Lippincott for exhibit in the Main 
Children’s Room. Another library display 
included photographs of Lois Lenski, her 
letters and drawings. Cherry Ann and the 
Dragon Horse by Elizabeth Coatsworth, 
The Fire and the Gold by Phyllis Whit 

ney, and The Story of San Francisco by 
Charlotte Jackson, were new books that 
provided opportunity for stimulating dis 

plays. Looking ahead to the holiday 
season, the Cleveland Public Library pre- 
pared lists of children’s and young peo- 
ple’s books for gift giving. They provided 
guidance and stimulus, pointing the way 
into the wide and wonderful world of 
books, with all manner of treasure for 
mind and spirit. Many of the books were 
featured in the Festival of Books exhibit 
of the Main Library. Called ‘The Street 
of Little Shops, at the Sign of the White 
Rabbit,” the exhibit reminded that read- 
ing was a delightful pastime. Like a 
child’s dream come true the display had 
attractive books in The Music Shop, The 
Sweet Shop, The Rare Book Shop, ‘The 
Toy Shop, The Import Shop, The Craft 
Shop, The Specialty Shop, The Charm 
Shop and The Town and Country Shop. 
The displays led into the Lewis Carroll 

Room for children and into the Stevenson 

Room for young people, where there were 
more books and new editions of the clas- 
sics available for examination and librar 
ians ready to inform and to help with 
book choices . . . Book Fairs continued to 
prosper . . . the first Children’s Book Fair 
co-sponsored by The Free Library of 
Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania Academy 
of The Fine Arts, The Philadelphia In- 
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quirer, and the Children’s Book Council 
was a success. Held for three weeks, it 
was opened by a formal preview attended 
by 500 representatives of twenty-five co- 
operating agencies, authors, artists, and 
members of cultural, civic and welfare or- 
ganizations of the city .. . The Los Angeles 
Public Library held a Book Fair which 
was attended by 55,000 in one week. That 
meant as many as fourteen school buses 
loading and unloading at one time 


The arts of the storyteller and puppeteer 
flourished over the year . .. The Wilmette 
Free Public Library has monthly puppet 
shows for little children. The local Toby 
Troupers give much loved plays 

Children’s Rooms of the New York Public 
Library featured both puppet shows and 
chalk talks. “Pumpkin Giant” was done 
at West Farms; “Baba Yaga” at Hudson 
Park; and “Pippi Longstocking” at the 
67th Street Branch. Chalk talks were made 
by Hans Rey at Hunt’s Point; by Marie 
Hall Ets at Hamilton Grange; and by 
Maurice Sendak at Seward Park .. . Fl 
Paso reported a story hour, which started 
with eight children last year, and has 
grown to a hundred and sixty. Pat Allen, 
a volunteer storyteller, does an excellent 
job . . . The Carnegie Free Library of 
Tucson, Arizona, had a series of candle- 
light story hours around the Christmas 
tree . . . Sacramento City Library con- 
ducts a weekly half-hour radio storytelling 
program called ““Today’s Hero,” that has 
continued for three and a half years as a 
public service feature on their local Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System station. Story- 
teller is Patricia Ladd, Chief Children’s 
Librarian. In addition to the story there 
are library notes, book reviews, and a 
guessing game in which a verbal and musi- 
cal clue for the next week’s hero is given 


... The Georgia Library Association met 
in Augusta in the fall with Louis Slobod- 
kin and Marguerite DeAngeli as special 
guests. The author-illustrators spoke at 
sessions of the meeting and were presented 
in special programs for children at the 
branch libraries . . . Programs for teachers 
and parents were sponsored by the library 
and schools while Mrs. DeAngeli visited 
in LaGrange Several Young Adult 
American Heritage discussion groups are 
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Now, gathered from the pages 
of The Horn Book and other 
sources, in one handsome vol- 
ume are all extant Newbery Ac- 
ceptances, with biographical 
papers on the authors, book 
notes, and an excerpt from each 
Award book. Where no life 
sketch was available from The 
Horn Book, new ones have been 
written from today’s vantage 
point. The book closes with a 
critical appraisal of the Medal- 
winning bocks by Elizabeth 
Nesbitt, Associate Dean of the 
Carnegie Library School, Pitts- 
burgh. 














A workshop in creative writing, 
this book will be of permanent 
value and inspiration to writers, 
teachers and students of 2zoth 
century children’s literature. In- 
dex of Books Mentioned and 16 
illustrations are included. $10.00 
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continuing in Georgia this year. Leaders 
are among those who gathered in early 













































December for training under R. E. Dooley 


.. . Tulare County Schools, Visalia, Cali- 
fornia, through Mrs. Helen Robbins, Di- 
rector of the Library Services Department, 
reports organization of the Student Library 
Assistants of Tulare-Kings. Patsy Cotton, 
a Dinuba High School student assistant 
who was chosen chairman, will preside at 
a meeting Apri] 14 at San Jose State... 





From Oakland comes the news that the 
library cooperated with the Girl Scout 
Merit Reading Badge program, helping 
girls to win their badges . . . Sutter County 
Free Library, Yuba City, California, has 
set aside a Young Adult section, according 
to Irminna Rudge, Librarian . . . San 
Francisco Public Library Children’s De- 
partment sends word that the increasing 
number of authors and artists living in 
the area and the children’s books being 
written about San Francisco, are incen 
tives for programs and displays. Lydia and 
Don Freeman, Edith Thacher and Clement 
Hurd, gave programs at the Main and 
Branch Libraries in November. Lois Len 
ski's San Francisco Boy was the reason for 
a Publication Party in September, The 
Public School Department and the Chil- 
dren’s Department cooperated in present 
ing a program in the Library for parents, 
teachers, authors and others interested in 
children’s books. Presentation copies of 
San Francisco Boy, inscribed with com 
ments by the author, were made to the 
library ... The final activity of the Hous 
ton Public Library for Know Your Library 
Month was a children’s program featuring 
Marian Cumming, author of All About 
Marjorie and Just Like Nancy, who talked 
to the children about her latest book Clan 
Texas. She told of the James Brown letters 
that inspired her story, and much of the 
historical background. Rose Marie Black, 
Houston storyteller, reviewed Clan Texas, 
following which Miss Cumming presented 
the manuscripts of her books and _ the 
James Brown letters to the Texas collec- 
tion of the library The Montague 
Branch Library, Rockford, Illinois, was 
decorated like a home for Christmas, a 
huge tree, gay packages underneath, a real 
fireplace with a warm fire glowing, paper 
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mache children hanging up their stock- 
ings on the fireplace mantle, and a large 
Santa Claus about to come down the 
chimney Baker Street Branch of the 
Kern County Free Library in Taft, Cali- 
fornia, was on TV with the children’s 
librarian and some children showing their 
pets and featuring pet books. The “grad- 
uates” of Tom Sawyer Reading Club, 75 
of them, had a special day at the Baker 
Street Library when the proprietor of a 
local pet shop, Warren Thompson, talked 
to the children about the care of pets. He 
brought with him a pet skunk, a monkey, 
and an unnamed parrot; he offered as a 
prize a parakeet, for the best name for 
the parrot. Suggestions were turned in to 
the library the following week, and ‘“Gal- 
lagher” was the winner . . . The Girl 
Scouts took over the duty of lowering the 
flags at sundown, outside the Taft Branch 
Library, making of it a pleasing cere- 
mony ... The Milwaukee Public Library's 
Children’s Service is having a wide dis 

tribution of its two new lists, “Good Books 
to Read and Own” and “Books to Begin 
On.” Mention on radio and television pro 

grams brought requests from all over the 
state ... A cooperative program with the 
senior art students at Pulaski High School, 
Milwaukee, resulted in interesting pic 

tures of favorite stories. These pictures 
were used on “Your Library Story” tele- 
vision program, and the student artists 
introduced . . . A cooperative effort for a 
course on Good Reading for Children 
sponsored by the Milwaukee P.T.A. Coun- 
cil and the Children’s Service of the Mil 

waukee Public Library has been a success- 
ful undertaking. ‘The cour are held in 
cooperation with the pre-school story 
hours in the libraries . . . Siddie Joe John- 

son, Coordinator of Children’s Work in 

Dallas Public Library writes, “—our own 

new library may be worthy of mention. It 

is a glamor place, all right” .. . Highland 

Park Public Library, Michigan, has es- 

tablished a Young People’s Collection 
under the guidance of staff member John 

Evans, who is also experimenting with 

discussion programs. He has had a pilot 

series of film discussions on teen-age prob- 

lems .. . A Young Adult Room has been 

opened at the Decatur, Georgia, head 
quarters for the Decatur-DeKalb-Newton- 
Rockdale Regional Library, They provided 
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an audio-visual room in which film pro- 
grams are held ... From Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Isabel McTavish writes: 
“We put up a bare Christmas tree this 
year, invited the children to decorate it 
with things which they made. It is now a 
busy tree, paper and popcorn chains, paper 
baskets, and Santa Clauses. It is also a 
very holy tree, filled with paper angels. 
Nice, and fun for everyone.” . . . London, 
Ontario, has a regular TV program 
Helen Armstrong of the Boys and Girls 
Division of the Toronto Public Library, 
represented the Ontario Library Associa- 
tion on the committee that made a study 
and released a “Survey of Recreational 
Reading Habits of Ontario School chil- 
dren. The main conclusion was that “read- 
ing problems are largely solved by making 
good books available in abundance, and 
directing children in their approach to 
them.” . . . Children from the pre-school 
story hour group of the Nottingham 
Branch of the Cleveland Public Library 
were guests of Dr. Benjamin Spock of 
NBC on a special Christmas telecast. The 
program which featured story and carol 
was kinescoped in Cleveland, and viewed 
in fifty other cities on Christmas Day. 
Adeline Corrigan of the Cleveland Public 
Library was the storyteller. 


SPREADING THE NEWS... 
ABOUT IDEAS 


Enoch Pratt Free Public Library has 
been devoting some children’s librarians’ 
meetings to the study of Critical History 
of Children’s Literature and in December 
Elizabeth Nesbitt was a guest, speaking 
on her portion of that book. Anne Car 
roll Moore will visit Baltimore in April 
to speak on Beatrix Potter . . . At the 
Detroit Public Library the most popular 
programs for young people were on music 
and cars. That the former, a series of 
five, should have drawn an average of 
45 was due in part to the publicity cam- 
paign put on by Jacqueline Mathes, 
Youth Service Librarian at the Utley 
Branch, and to her planning, which com- 
bined liye performances with all types of 
library materials and encouraged audience 
participation. The highpoint of the series, 
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which included folk and sacred music as 
well as the music of the dance and the 
theatre, was the meeting on jazz. ‘This 
centered on a panel discussion by six high 
school students, moderated by Kenny Bur- 
rell, a young jazz musician of Detroit, and 
was supplemented by a film and records. 
Ihe real tour de force, however, came at 
the last meeting, entitled “From Carmen 
to Carmen Jones,” at which the guest 
speaker was Carlotta Franzel from the 
original cast of “Carmen Jones” .. . The 
automotive series at the Abraham Lincoln 
Branch, planned by Edwina Crosby, branch 
Youth Librarian, drew cooperation from 
the Ford Motor Company, General Motors, 
American Motors, Chrysler, and AAA, and 
the Livonia Police Department and an at- 
tendance ranging from 20 to 55. Other 
meetings on the DPL Automotive His- 
tory Collection, the history of the motor 
car, sports Cars, styling, and a tour of the 
Chrysler plant made many new friends 
for the library who now come back to 
chat and read .. . The Superintendent of 
the Pierce County Schools, Washington, 
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GENUINE BOUND-TO- 
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Now, for the first time you can 
get Bound-To-Stay-Bound 
PRE-BOUND books in a Club 
Plan which saves you time 
and money. Books in each 
group will be selected — five 
from Spring publication and 
seven from Fall publication. 
Any selection not wanted may 
be returned for full credit. For 
complete information, send 
TODAY for brochure describ- 
ing the plan and the books. 
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invited a librarian from the Pierce County 
Library to attend a session at the teach- 
er’s institute held in September. This of- 
fered an opportunity to meet school per- 
sonnel and to acquaint them with the 
library’s services . The Association of 
Children’s Librarians of Northern Cali- 
fornia held an Institute at the Oakland 
Public Library. Sessions were devoted to 
library publicity, and promotion, and 
work with teen-agers Children’s li 
brarians were invited to put on a demon- 
stration Group Development Workshop 
before the Parent Teacher Council of Van- 
couver The Children’s and Schools’ 
Division of PNLA held its traditional au- 
thor’s breakfast at Gearhart, Oregon, in 
September. Guest speakers were authors 
Jo Evalin Lundy, Eloise McGraw, and 
William Corbin . . . The Children’s De 
partment of the Seattle Public Library 
finds it beneficial to pool book informa 
tion in the surrounding region. The first 
book meeting of each month attracts visi 
tors from the entire Puget Sound area 
... The 8th annual Caroline M. Hewins 
Lecture was read this year by Ruth Hill 
Viguers, at the Round Table of Children’s 
Librarians, during the conference of the 
Massachusetts Library Association. It was 
a warm appreciation of Laura E. Richards, 
her life and work . . . Twenty Long Is 
land authors, illustrators, and editors at- 
tended the annual Authors’ Night con 
ducted in November by Ethna Sheehan 
and the children’s librarians of Queens. 
The Children’s Department and _ the 
Teachers’ Department held their third 
jointly planned program for teachers in 
early November. The principal speakers 
were Virginia Mathews of Longmans, 
Green and Dr. Albert Harris of Queens 
College . . . At the suggestion of the Al- 
berta Library Association, a series of lec 
tures entitled “Guideposts to the World 
of Books,” is currently being given at the 
University of Alberta, Edmunton, under 
the sponsorship of the University’s Ex- 
tension Department. Children’s reading 
has been featured in a lecture given by 
Louise Riley, Assistant Librarian, Calgary, 
Alberta, and the author of two children’s 
books . . . The Seattle Public Library -has 
television time for an occasional program 
Continued on page 56 
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New! 
TV FILMS 


for your 


STORY HOUR 


“SHEE 


TAT ID em + 
& awe ade DAATZ ‘ r . P ; 
aa ER DAD ADT 
+ Jad di ee 


A ‘new series 
of 16mm films that brings 
your old favorites to life — 
* MILLIONS OF CATS 

e THE STORY ABOUT PING 

e HERCULES e STONE SOUP 

e MAKE WAY FOR DUCKLINGS 

e ANDY AND THE LION, etc. 


Just your name, address, & ‘‘PBP’’ 
on a postcard will bring a 
free brochure. 


E STON OODS STUDIOS 
WE STON CONNECTICUT 


if not available from your 
local Visual Education Dealer or 
Motion Picture Film Library 


THE MINK AND 
THE FAIRY 


by Henrietta Robitaillie 


Translated from the French 
by Sallie Louise Beaman; il- 
lustrated by Manon Iesse. 

Ages 5-10 $2.50. 
Fourteen children and a fairy 
spend an adventurous sum- 
mer on the moor in Brittany. 


A “read it again’”’ book. 
At bookstores or from the 


Exposition Press, INc. 
386 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 


FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


@ SOLD IN SPECIAL PACKAGES to 
help librarians build an exciting 
and stimulating collection of for- 
eign language books for children. 
@ BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
selected by expert librarians for li- 
brary use 


@ A PROJECT SPONSORED BY ALA 
For catalog and information 
WRITE TO: 


PACKAGE LIBRARY OF 
FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


69-41 Groton Street, Forest Hills 
New York 75 








DISTINGUISHED CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
OF 1955 








Selected by the Book Evaluation Committee, Children’s Library Asso- 
cation, Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 







Columbus, by Ingri and Edgar Parin D’Aulaire. Pictures by the authors. 
Doubleday. 
rhe life story of Christopher Columbus dramatically narrated and richly illus 


trated in full-page lithographs. 







The Wicked Enchantment, by Margot Benary-Isbert. Translated by Rich- 
ard and Clara Winston. Illustrated by Enrico Arno, Harcourt. 
Evil persons of a Medieval legend come to life and nearly wreck the happiness of 
a present-day German cathedral town. Suspense and humor in an expert blending 







of fantasy and realism. 





The Children of Green Knowe, by Lucy M. Boston. Illustrated by Peter 


Boston. Harcourt. 
A mood of enchantment suffuses this story in which three children of an earliet 
century come alive for a lonely boy visiting his great-grandmother in an English 







ancestral house. 


Switch on the Night, by Ray Bradbury. Pictures by Madeleine Gekiere. 


Pantheon. 

Imaginative drawings which make effective use of line and color illustrate a 
& 

poetically told story of a little boy who learned to like the night. 











Santiago, by Ann Nolan Clark. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. Viking. 
\ sensitive and moving story of the struggle of a Guatemalan Indian boy, torn 
between his racial heritage and his Spanish upbringing, to find his rightful place 





in a modern world. 









( 
The Columbus Story, by Alice Dalgliesh. Illustrated by Leo Politi. Scrib- 
ner. 
Well chosen events in the life of Columbus effectively presented in simple text 
and handsome pictures. 
Dancing in the Moon, by Fritz Eichenberg. Pictures by the author. Har- 7 
court. 
Spontaneous nonsense rhymes and diverting pictures introduce children to the 
numbers 1 to 20. 
The Buffalo Trace, by Virginia S. Eifert. Hlustrated by Manning de V. T 






Lee. Dodd. 
Unusually expressive writing vividly portrays people, scene, and period in an 
eventful chronicle of Lincoln’s ancestors and pioneer America. 
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With Me, by Marie Hall Ets. Pictures by the author. Viking. 
A little girl discovers the secret of making friends with wild creatures in this win- 
some, completely childlike picture book. 
















Three Kings of Saba, by Alf Evers. Illustrated by Helen Sewell. 
Lippincott. 

The story of the three kings who travelled together to Bethlehem to find the 
new prophet, adapted from a legend told by Marco Polo. Striking illustrations. 


The Fabulous Firework Family, by James Flora. Pictures by the author. 
Harcourt. 
The color and excitement of a Mexican fiesta are brilliantly portrayed in pictures 


and story of a family who build a magnificent firework castle for the fiesta of 
Santiago. 


Springtime for Jeanne-Marie, by Francoise. Pictures by the author. Scrib- 
ner. 
The simplicity of the story and bright pictures make this beguiling picture book 
perfect for the very young. 


See and Say, by Antonio Frasconi. Pictures by the author. Harcourt. 


A unique, truly international picture book in which familiar objects are shown in 
fine colored woodcuts, with the word for each given in four languages. 





The Fables of India, by Joseph Gaer. Hlustrated by Randy Monk. Little. 
Beast tales selected from The Panchatantra, The Hitopadesa, and The Jatakas 
and skillfully retold in simple, direct prose. 










World Full of Horses, by Dahlov Ipcar. Pictures by the author. Doubleday. 


Brisk, detailed pictures in warm colors show the place of horses in grandfather's 
time and in the mechanized world of today. 













Frog Went A-Courtin’, retold by John Langstaff. Pictures by Feodor 
Rojankovsky. Harcourt. 
An American version of a well-known ballad imaginatively interpreted by gay and 
colorful pictures. 













Carry on, Mr. Bowditch, by Jean Lee Latham. Illustrated by John O’Hara 
Cosgrave, II. Houghton. 
An animated fictionized biography of Nathaniel Bowditch, self-taught mathe- 


matician and astronomer who before the age of thirty had written The New 
American Practical Navigator. 





The Magician’s Nephew, by C. S. Lewis. Illustrated by Pauline Baynes. 
Macmillan. 


For another spellbinding fantasy about the magical land of Narnia the author 
goes back in time to its creation by the great lion Aslan. 








The Golden Name Day, by Jennie D. Lindquist. Illustrated by Garth 
Williams. Harper. 


A radiant, memorable story of a little girl’s hi Ppy. eventful stay in the country 
with her Swedish-American grandparents. 
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The Borrowers Afield, by Mary Norton. Ilustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. 
Harcourt. 

In a sequel which sustains the charm of the Borrowers’ miniature world Pod, 
Homily, and Arrietty escape to the open fields and spend a precarious winter in 
an old boot. 








Harriet Tubman: Conductor of the Underground Railroad, by Ann Petry. 
Crowell. 

A forceful and moving portrait of the indominable woman who led goo of her 
people to freedom, written with sincerity and insight. 






The Secret River, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard. Scribner. 
Poetic prose and sensitive illustrations create an atmosphere of magic and beauty 
and make unforgettable a little girl’s adventures in the imagination. 


















Crystal Mountain, by Belle Dorman Rugh. Illustrated by Ernest H. Shep- 


ard. Houghton. 
Characters and setting are very real in this thoroughly enjoyable story of the 
summer adventures of a group of children in the Lebanon mountains. 


Men, Microscopes, and Living Things, by Katherine B. Shippen. Ilus- 
trated by Anthony Ravielli, Viking. 
Ihe course of biological learning is clearly revealed through this adept survey of 
the work and discoveries of the world’s great biologists. 


Crow Boy, by Taro Yashima. Pictures by the author. Viking. 
Vibrant pictures and accompanying text tell a poignant story of a shy, lonely 
boy ridiculed or ignored by his Japanese village school-mates because of his 
strangeness. 


Committee members are: JEAN THomson, Toronto Public Libraries, To- 
ronto, Canada, Chairman; Laura E. Catruon, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Leone F. Garvey, Public Library, Berkeley, Calif.; 
HELEN E. Kinsey, The Booklist, American Library Association; Mrs. RUTH 
WEEDON Stewart, Public Library, Brooklyn. 








Recommended for Translation. A list of one hundred American children’s 
books recommended for translation has been selected by the DLCYP 
International Relations Committee from among the publications of the 
last twenty-five years. Single copies of the list will be sent on request to 
any who send a self-addressed, stamped envelope (no. 10). Address DLCYP 
office, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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ACT IT OUT 


By Bernice Wells Carlson, author of Do It Yourself! 
© Illustrated by Laszlo Matulay © A wealth of 
simple dramatics — both for children’s own acting 
and for puppet performances. Here are acting 
games, plays, pantomimes, dramatic stunts, tab- 
leaux, and pageants — followed by directions for 
making and using puppets and marionettes, Plays 
for them to act out are included. Over 100 amusing 
pictures clarify the easy-to-follow directions. 

Ages 7 up. Paper, $1.35; cloth, $2 


THE YEAR AROUND: POEMS FOR CHILDREN 


Selected by Alice I. Hazeltine and Elva $. Smith 
® Decorations by Paula Hutchison ® In these poems 
the whole year — seasons, months, and holidays — 
passes in review. Chosen by two librarians well 
known for their children’s anthologies, each selec- 
tion is varied in mood, but all will appeal to boys 
and girls. Many appropriate black-and-white 
decorations. Ages 8 up. $2.50 


TRY AGAIN TOMMY 


By Joyce Boyle, author of Susan’s Special Summer 
© Illustrated by Nancy Plummer © Tommy's ex- 
citing summer adventures on a farm, where he 
learns through perseverance to climb trees, ride 
horseback, swim, and fish. A delightful read-aloud 
book with spirited black-and-white pictures. 

Ages 4-7. $1.50 


LATER OLD TESTAMENT STORIES 


By Ethel L. Smither © Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
in four colors © The last in the author’s group of 
four Bible story books covering the narrative part 
of the Bible. This second Old Testament book re- 
creates with rare beauty the stories of Ruth, David, 
Solomon, and others. Ages 7-11. $1.50 


CLARA BARTON, RED CROSS PIONEER 


By Alberta Powell Graham ® Illustrated by Clifford 
N. Geary @ A simply written biography of the 
courageous woman who dared go into the front 
lines to care for the wounded and who organized 
the American Red Cross. Checked for accuracy by 
American National Red Cross authorities. Vivid 
black-and-white drawings. A Makers of America 
book. Ages 8 up. $1.50 


ALL CLOTH BOUND 
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THE YEAR AR‘ JUNI 





RECENT ADULT BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Recommended by an AYPL committee: MARGARET Hart, Kansas City 
(Mo.) Public Library; Roserr Dosis, South Pasadena (Cal.) Public 
Library; Joun D. BruckmMan, Los Angeles (Cal.) Public Library, 
Chairman. 


Brockway, Wallace. High Moment. Simon & Schuster. 1955. $3.50. 
Sixteen “high moments” which not only marked an obvious point of demarcation 
in the lives of these great men but also influenced the course of history or thought. 


Faulkner, William. The big woods. Random House. 1955. $3.95. 
Here are selections from the work of one of our greatest novelists which—for 
the first time—are suitable for the mature young reader. Four splendid hunting 
stories which are destined to become classics. 


Geer, Andrew C. Reckless, pride of the Marines. Dutton. 1955. $3.50. 
Reckless, the Marine horse, is here given her due for her heroic role in the Korean 
War. Most absorbing is her early life as a Korean race horse, followed by a docu 
mentary account of her service as munitions carrier and morale builder. 


Hall, Arthur. The Golden balance. Crown. 1955. $3.50. 
his well-written historical novel reconstructs the troubled time of Queen 
Hatsheput of ancient Egypt. ‘The best by far of a recent flurry. 


Higgins, Marguerite. Red plush and black bread. Doubleday, 1955. $4.00. 
4 unique and fascinating picture of life today in Russia. Miss Higgins spent ten 
weeks and traveled more than 12,000 miles behind the Iron Curtain. 


Hillary, Edmund. High adventure. Dutton. 1955. $4.50. 
Hillary’s personal account of the fascination he has found in mountain climbing, 
from the time he first saw a real peak as a school boy in his native New Zealand 
to the climactic moment when he and Tenzing stood on the summit of Everest 


Hobson, Richmond P., Jr. Nothing too good for a cowboy. Lippincott. 
1955. 93-75: 
An unusual autobiographical story of cattle ranching in remote British Columbia, 
of interest to the young adult who enjoys reading about the out-of-doors. 


Kent, Madeleine. The corsair. Doubleday. 1955. $3.50. 
Every young reader who has thrilled to the tale of Lafitte, the pirate will enjoy 
this reconstruction of the adventurous life of the famous corsair. 
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Kjelgaard, Jim. The lost wagon. Dodd. 1955. $3.50. 
Superior story of the Oregon trail and of one pioneer family that made a fresh 
start in the far West. A fine account of sturdy people and rewarding achievement. 









Lord, Walter. A night to remember. Holt. 1955. $3.50. 
Impressive telling of the night the “unsinkable” Titanic went down, ‘The author 
separates fact from fiction and describes not only the nobility and heroism, but 
also the panic and selfishness. A subject of perennial interest. 









Mallan, Lloyd. Men, rockets, and space rats. Messner. 1955. $4.95. 
Commendable and exciting account of research and experimentation that will 
eventually make space flight a reality. Will interest science fiction fans who want 

to know what is actually being done to promote space travel. 






Randall, Ruth. Lincoln’s sons. Little. 1956. $5.00. 
\ moving story of sons brought up in one of America’s most critical periods. Two 
of Lincoln’s four sons survived him; Robert Todd Lincoln lived till 1926, dying 
after a distinguished career. Superbly told, authentic and absorbing. 





Sell, Henry & Weybright, V. Buffalo Bill and the wild West. Oxford. 
1955- $6.95. 

An enthusiastic biography of the man who was the wild West. A vivid retelling 
pinpoints Cody, the man, as well as Cody, the legend. 









Thomas, Lowell, Great true adventures. Hawthorn. 1955. $5.00. 
Personal records of men who sought adventure. Ranges from the Old Testament 
to Heyerdahl’s Kon-Tiki and embraces exploring, warfare, mountaineering & 
hunting. 









Zaharias, (Babe) Mildred Didrikson. This life I’ve led. Barnes. 1955. $4.00. 
Heart warming autobiography of America’s great woman athlete that will appeal 
to sport-minded young adults. 

















Continued from page 25 


An international Jury composed of five members from five different 
countries—elected for two years by the Executive Committee of the Board, 
will judge the books, asking for advice from experts in book design, illus- 
tration and content. The Executive Committee will make the final deci- 
sion and will arrange for the presentation of the medal. Radio and press 
publicity in Europe, America and Asia will bring wide recognition to the 
award. Naturally the list of titles recommended by the different countries 
will make a bibliography of great value to all libraries and booksellers. 
Each copy of the book selected for the medal will be marked by a silver 
sticker attached to its cover. 

In building a library collection it will be fascinating and extremely 
helpful to learn which books are considered outstanding in Yugoslavia, 
Italy, Spain, Holland, France, Austria, Switzerland, the Scandinavian and 
other countries where publishing is vigorous and original. 
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ANKARADA COCUK KITAPLARI 


HAFTASI 


(Children’s Book Week in Ankara) 


EcmMer M. Grieper, Library School, Ankara Universitesi, Ankara, 
Turkey 


Children’s Book Week is interesting in the United States, but perhaps 
it is more appealing in a city where there is but one children’s library and 
two little adult lending libraries; where, in short, hundreds of new, shiny 
and beautiful books are still a rare and wonderful experience. 

The central feature of Children’s Book Week in Ankara was an exhibit 
of some 600 books in the Girls’ Technical School. There were Turkish, 
English, French and over 200 American books, gathered and arranged 
primarily by Mrs. Emily Dean, the American librarian and her fine staff. 
The hall was decorated with thirty-five attractive and striking posters pre- 
pared by the art students of the Gazi Teachers’ Training Institute. First, 
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second and third prizes and two honorable mentions were awarded by a 
jury of five; the prizes, naturally enough, being books. 
One of the most appealing sights of the week was the stream of black- 
smocked school children brought in by their teachers. Sixty-three class 
groups, totaling nearly 3,700 children, saw the exhibit, in addition to 
nearly 1,800 children and 2,000 adults who came on their own initiative. 
13,000 copies of a Youth Gazette were published by USIS, of which 5,000 
were distributed to schools and children’s libraries by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, and 8,000 by the American Libraries and their subsidiary agencies 
throughout T urkey. The Gazette featured stories about books, about chil- 
dren’s libraries and about other things interesting to children and those 
concerned with them. With it were sent posters and books for display in 
other cities in Turkey. Sixty films were shown also, in thirteen schools, to 
audiences totaling about 5,000 children. Of these fifty were American films. 
Radio Ankara, which reaches all parts of the country, devoted its 
Children’s Radio Hour to books during the week and also presented three 
book programs for adults. The newspaper publicity was excellent through- 
out Turkey, and the response of both children and adults to all the Book 
Week activities was extremely encouraging. 


MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


Almost April 


by ZOA SHERBURNE 


The young daughter of a broken 
marriage adjusts herself to a new 
home and a new mother—and a ro- 
mance with a boy from the wrong 
side of the tracks, “Mrs. Sherburne 
is a very promising new talent in the 
junior novel field. Her writing is 
smooth and easy, her characters in- 
teresting and believable. Very - 
reading.” —Publishers’ Weekly. Ages12 up. $2.75 


All Morrow Junior Books are bound in cloth. 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, 425 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
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HAVE YOU SEEN? 





A Quarterly listing selected by a committee of Chicago’s children’s 
librarians: KATHRYN C. Ezecy, EvizABeETH L. Kinc, HAZEL WEINSTEIN, 
HELEN C. BouGu, Chairman. 







ARTICLES 










Baker, Augusta. Once Upon a Time. This new pamphlet for new story- 
tellers was prepared by the Picture Book Committee of the Children’s 
and Young People’s Section of the New York Library Association 
under the Chairmanship of Mrs. Baker. Half of its sixteen pages is 
devoted to principles and theory; the remainder to suggested pro- 
grams. 25¢ each through Miss Anne Izard, New York Public Library. 













Barkhouse, Joyce C. No books for Christmas? The Instructor 65:51 (De- 
cember 1955) An adaptable play with implications for use other than 
Christmas. 







Bechtel, Louise S. Thinking about Children’s Classics. The Packet. 
(Heath’s Service Bulletin for Elementary Teachers) 10:3-20 Fall, 
1955- Out of Mrs. Bechtel’s thirty years interest in this field comes an 
informed and modern interpretation of the timeless question “What 
are the best books, the ones my child must not miss”. Not so much a 
suggested list, but an approach to modern thinking. Illustrations 

from twenty-five cited titles. The Packet, a small forty page pamphlet 

is published semi-annually by D. C. Heath & Co. and is distributed 
free. Librarians may write for this issue to Mr. Woodrow Hall, Editor, 

285, Columbus Ave., Boston 16. For future issues names will be re- 

ferred to division offices. 












Chute, Marchette. Why Read Books? Scholastic Teacher 67:11T (No- 
vember 3, 1955) The author identifies the role of the book in our 
mass, technological society. 






Cory, Patricia B. Leisure Reading for Deaf Children. Volta Review 57:499 

(December 1955) As librarian of the Lexington School for the Deaf, 
Mrs. Cory writes two to three hundred word comments on six titles 
popular in her library. The Volta Review expects to have other list- 
ing in later issues. 
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Finch, Hardy R. Choosing an Encyclopedia. Scholastic Teacher 67:22-T 
(October 6, 1955) Gives title, volumes, school price, illustrations, 
grade level, highlists and evaluation, teaching aids. 


Finch, Hardy R. Using an Encyclopedia. Scholastic Teacher. 67: 4-T (De- 
cember 1, 1955) Study guide for teachers and librarians in teaching 
the use of encyclopedias. 


Further Reading about Gifted Children. Junior Libraries 80:2631 (No- 
vember 15, 1955) Bibliography of pamphlets and bulletins, magazine 
articles and books on the subject. 


How To Tell Which Books To Pre-bind. Junior Libraries 80:2641 (No- 
vember 15, 1955) How “Jr. Books Appraised” are marked to indicate 
binding. 


Books from the 


Whittlesey House- McGraw-Hill wera of science 


MAN AND HIS TOOLS 


By WILLIAM A. BURNS. Pictures by Paula Hutchison. 
A lively history of tools, from the Stone Age to 
modern times. Ages 10 up. 6 x 9, 160 pages. $2.50 


SECOND fe 
SATELLITE . 


WONDER WORLD 
OF MICROBES 


By MADELEINE P. GRANT. Pictures by 
Clifford Geary. Complete and fascinat- 
ing account of the role of microbes in 
our lives. Teen ages. 534 x 8, 160 pages. 


$2.75 


By ROBERT S. RICHARDSON, astronomer 
with Mount Wilson and Palomar Ob- 
servatories, Pictures by Mel Hunter. 
The realistic story of a boy and his 
astronomer father. Teen ages. 534 x 8, 
192 pages. $2.75 


UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE New Revised Edition 
By WILLIAM CROUSE. Over 100 pictures by Jeanne Ben- 
dick. This up-to-the-minute revision explains why 
science is an integral and interesting part of man’s life. 


Index. Teen ages. 6 x 9, 192 pages. 


Send for free illustrated catalog 


$3.50 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE: A Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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THE CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 
PANELS 


Juuuer L. Werrzer, Children’s Librarian, Cleveland Park Branch, 
Public Library of the District of Columbia. 


The Cleveland Park Branch of the Public Library in Washington, 
D. C. is the proud possessor of a unique gift from members of the com- 
munity. This is the glass panels which have been installed between the 
lobby and the Children’s Room of the modern building on busy Con- 
necticut Avenue. These panels were given by the Cleveland Park Library 
Committee, The Connecticut Avenue Citizen’s Association and other in- 
terested citizens in memory of Mrs. Coblentz for whom the Children’s 
Room was named. 

Flanking the wide doorway into the Children’s Room, each group of 
five panels serves as a screen between the lobby and the Children’s Room 
without interrupting the flow of light or sense of fluid space. The central 
panel in each group was made wider than the others to give variety to 
the space relationships. Rising above the open bookshelves in the lobby, 
the panels offer a center of glowing artistic interest for the library as a 
whole. The designs in the panels are enhanced by indirect fluorescent 
lighting built into the aluminum frames. Ceiling lights are trained on 
each illustration. 

Mrs. Coblentz, a children’s author of wisdom and integrity, was most 
active in securing the branch for the community. The interests and well- | 





being of youth were a driving force in her life. It seems especially fitting 
that these panels depicting scenes from her books should be used to make ‘ 
the Children’s Room complete and to perpetuate her shining memory. ‘ 
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The designs of the panels are adapted from illustrations in five of her 
books and are executed in intaglio relief on clear glass. The subjects 
chosen reflect the basic ideas of liberty, beauty and tolerance which run 
through her writings. Anthony D’Atillio, designer and craftsman for the 
Harriton Glass Company of New York has shown great skill in the suc- 
cessful interpretation of book illustrations in this new medium. 

, The panels were presented to the library on Sunday, October 6, 1955, 
in ceremonies opened by Mrs. Cazenove Lee of the Cleveland Park Com- 
munity Library Committee. After a brief introduction giving the reason 
for the choice of panels as a fitting gift and some background of their exe- 
cution, Mrs. Lee presented the panels to Dr. Albert W. Atwood, President 


i, of the Board of Library Trustees. After remarks by Dr. Atwood a few 

di of Mrs. Coblentz’s former neighbors, co-workers and friends spoke briefly 

of on the theme: “I remember Catherine Cate Coblentz.” 

1- 

'y Close-ups of two of these panels, “Sequoya” and “The Blue Cat of 

- Castletown”, may be seen in the Library Journal for December 15, 1955, 

” page 2903 or in Junior Libraries, same date, page 25.—Ed. 
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- MORE MIAMI NEWS 

on The 1956 Newbery-Caldecott Awards banquet will be held during the 
ALA Conference at Miami Beach on ‘Tuesday, June 1g, in the Pompeian 

ost Room of the Eden Roc Hotel. This notable event which honors the win- 

ell- ners of the Newbery and Caldecott awards will have the most exotic of all 

ing settings. ‘he supper club floor plan of this unique dining spot promises 

ake something different in the way of seating arrangements. Assignments ol 

Ory. seats will be made on a priority basis but block purchases will not neces- 


sarily assure group seating. 
The banquet ticket is $8.00 including tax and gratuity. Send check or 
money order to Mrs. May H. Edmonds, Public Library, Miami, Fla. 


Cuba for the week-end! The ACRL has worked out plans for a tour of 
Cuba, June 23-25, immediately following the Miami Beach ALA Confer- 
ence. All librarians and others at the conference are invited to join the 
tour. The price of $89.60 per person covers air transportation, two nights 
at Hotel Nacional, Saturday lunch and dinner, sightseeing and guide serv- 
ice. Those wishing to go by steamer may do so. Send reservations including 
a $10 deposit per person to Stevens ‘Travel Service, 2507 Collins Ave., 
Miami Beach 40, Fla. For information write*to same address. 
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READING IN TORONTO 


Jean THuomson, Head of the Boys and Girls Division, Public Library, 
Toronto, Canada 


One can seldom pick up a periodical or turn on the radio these days 
without coming across some reference to the problem of children and 
their reading. The educationist, the child psy« hologist, the casual journal- 
ist and the man in the street, all give free rein to their views on the sub- 
ject: What to do about comics, about TV; why, in fact, he can’t read at 
all. The one group of concerned adults who have not raised their voices 
in public controversy are the children’s librarians. That this wave of 
public argument has not passed unnoticed by them is evident in the an- 
nual reports of our libraries. Almost without exception, each librarian has 
made some reference to this question and to the effect it has on the work 
in the children’s libraries of Toronto. Here is what one librarian says: 

“It is the fact that so many parents are worried, that worries me. Al- 
though the children themselves seem to be having a healthy reaction 
against the negative attitude towards reading, they are bound to be af- 
fected by it in many ways, if it becomes altogether prevalent amongst their 
elders. One knows that children and their books will win in the end, but 
the whole question has been so thoroughly publicized and ‘problemized’ 
that a very real barrier is being placed between children and their books.” 
Another, writing in the same vein says: “What I can’t agree with, in all 
the present day scrimmage over reading, is the negative attitude that is 
shown toward books. I think the children are being discouraged. ‘Don’t 
read that; it is too hard; wait till you are older, Don’t try anything new.’ 
Who would say to an adult, ‘Go home, read the Readers’ Digest, or a west- 
ern, but be sure it is easy enough for you and that it will not put any ideas 
into your head, or make you think.’ ” 

What concerns children’s librarians is that no recognition is given to 
the fact that reading has two connotations, one being the ability to recog- 
nize letters put together in the form of words, the other the apprehension 
of the meaning that lies behind these combinations of letters. Reading for 
the modern child, according to the first meaning, seems to have taken on 
some of the mysteries it had for Pip’s naive and unlettered uncle, Joe 
Gargery in Great Expectations. “Give me,” said Joe, “a good book, or a 
good newspaper, and sit me down afore a good fire, and I ask no better. 
Lord! when you come toa J and a O, and says you, ‘Here, at last, is a J-O, 
Joe’, how interesting reading is!” But alas, our children are denied the 
wonder and delight this feat afforded Joe. He lived in a world that had 
not thought of the Education Act and under circumstances in which read- 
ing was not the accepted requisite of everyday living. To him the mystify- 
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ing combinations of undecipherable letters held a magic secret to which 
he longed to have the key. The child of today is born into a world based 
on literacy. He must be able to read in order to obey traffic signs, to fill 
in forms, to use the telephone directory. The simple act of reading has lost 
its magic, and if he has not mastered its technique by the time he leaves 
school, our education system has failed him and he is bound to be a misfit 
in society. 

That is one kind of reading, but the reading of books surely implies 
something more than the ability to grasp the meaning of a sentence, a 
paragraph, or even a chapter. To some children the acquisition of this 
simple skill is a burden. As more and more stress is being laid on complete 
literacy it becomes evident that the actual process of learning to read pre- 
sents a problem to both the child and his teacher. But in concentrating 
so strongly on the children who find learning to read a real problem, are 
not these children who take reading in their stride being overlooked? Is 
there not as much danger in holding these children back, in boring them 
with matter that is too simple for them, as there is in asking others to 
‘reach beyond their grasp’? 

Formerly it was thought natural that some children should like read- 
ing while others did not. It is now thought important that all children 
should read and therefore those who don’t are noticed and their disabili- 
ties or lack of interest are attributed to children in general. Looked at 
from this point of view the situation has its hopeful aspects, since surely 
such public interest should mean, in the long run, that more children will 
be given the opportunity to learn to read. But, on the other hand, of 
what use will this opportunity be, if in the process of achieving it the child 
who enjoys reading is deprived of his simple right to enjoy a good book? 
And what will happen eventually to the natural interest that children 
have in books and stories if the present tendency prevails, the tendency 
to judge a children’s book according to the mechanical ease with which 
it can be read, rather than for its intrinsic value as a book? 

The present situation is one that children’s librarians have to face. 
We know well that all children are not going to read with equal facility; 
we know that there will be varying degrees of understanding; but we also 
know that many of them do find what they are seeking in books. This fact 
is made evident in many ways—the enthusiasm with which they return for 
“more”, the animation with which they discuss their favorite stories with 
a librarian or their friends. Perhaps two comments, pencilled on the fly- 
leaves of books returned by a child to the library, indicate in a small meas- 
ure the response a child makes to a book which had given him what he 
hoped for. On the fly-leaf of D. K. Broster’s Flight of the Heron we found, 
“A very wonderful and marvelous, thrilling, and heroic, adventurous and 
romantic book,” and in Arthur Ransome’s Swallowdale, ‘This is the best 
book anyone could ever read.” These are not unusual instances, nor are 
they comments of children who concern themselves with whether they are 
a “7.3” reader or not. They are the spontaneous responses of children who 
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read because they enjoy it and there are hundreds of others like them. 

We cannot always tell what special qualities or what private satisfac- 
tion a child will find in a certain book. “There are things in that book”, 
said a boy to his mother, “that you think about, but you don’t tell every- 
one.” If children find books to be only (to quote another reader) “‘so many 
words on a page coming right after each other,” they are not going to 
turn to books. If, on the other hand, they find something in reading to 
delight them, if they find “something to think about” there is no doubt 
about it, they will read. 

It is the part of the children’s librarians to see that such books are 
available in our libraries and to help our boys and girls to discover the 
pleasure to be found in such books. Children respond when opportunity is 
offered them. Last year the children of Toronto read 2,100,397 books, 
76,000 more than in any previous year. 


This excerpt is from the Annual Report of the Toronto Public Library 
Board, 1954. 


Continued from page 40 


Station KING’s Community Work- 
shop. A lively program was on children’s 
hobbies. Subjects ran from a young taxi 
dermy enthusiast with a well tanned ham. 


over Shephen Holt and Shirley Sargent 

Young people of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
participated in “The Young Book Re 
viewers,” a radio discussion at which Mar- 


ster pelt to a builder of a soap box scooter 
... The Multnomah County Library, Port 
land, Oregon, in cooperation with Radio 
Station KEX is sponsoring a series of 
radio programs entitled “Once Upon a 
Time.” These 30 minute programs are 
broadcast weekly and have been gratify- 
ing . . . Dorothy Hansen, Chief of the 
Children’s Division of the Los Angeles 
County Public Library, had a news story 
“Johnny CAN Read Better Than Most 
Parents Realize,” published in the Los 
Angeles Mirror-News ... As a climax for 
the Girl Scout year, the Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, library held a tea at which well 
known juvenile authors were introduced 
Among them were Mary and Conrad Buff, 
Holling C. Holling, Florence Rowland, 


garet Scoggin was moderator. The Young 
People’s Club met with ‘The Friends of 
Library,” an adult group, for a panel dis- 
cussion on teen-agers as good drivers . . . 
The Atlanta Library Club has taken as an 
annual Christmas project the addition of 
suitable books for children in the custody 
of the Juvenile Court Detention Home 
...“Telaventure Tales” program which is 
televised every Saturday morning on Chan- 
nel 5 of WBAP-TV is sponsored by the 
Junior League of Fort Worth and the 
Texas Electric Company for the Children’s 
Department of the Fort Worth Public Li- 
brary . . . Two new children’s television 
programs of the Milwaukee Public Library 
went on the air in January, They are the 
Magic Carpet, and Billy’s Quiz. 


Don’t forget that Jean Roos, a candidate for Vice-president and Prest- 
dent-elect on the ALA ballot, isa member of DLCYP. 
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CALLING ATTENTION TO 


A selection by a committee of young people’s librarians: MILDRED 
M. Witson, Public Library, Rochester, N. Y.; JosepH W. PRITCHARD, 
Public Library, Rockford, Ill.; THeopore P. Peck, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md., Chairman. 


ARTICLES 


Scoop. Mildred Batchelder has informed the committee that there are 600 
copies of Scoop, a newspaper for sub debs, available at her office with 
a limit of 25 to a library. It was formerly published by Ladies’ Home 
Journal but ended publication with the December issue and is no 
longer available from L.H.]. The November issue contains a career 
article on librarianship which might be used for recruiting. Lillian 
Morrison was the librarian interviewed. 


Slocum, Grace P. A horse for the lady to lift. Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. pp. 57, 79-80 (November 12, 1955) A defence of young people 
as individuals and of their varied tastes in reading with titles and 
authors by the Supt. of Y.A. Work, Brooklyn. 


Stewart, Jack. What teen-agers think today. This Week Magazine p. 8 
(November 27, 1955) Here are the unadulterated opinions of the 
nation’s teen-agers concerning their own age group and problems 
facing them. This is part one of a four part series. 


LISTS 


Books for High Schools 1955. Titles published mainly during 1954 which 
range in reading difficulty from the junior high to the adult level. 
Oregon State Library, Salem, Oregon. 40¢ per copy. 


Five Years of Good Reading. An annotated list of adult titles published 
during the 1949-1954 period which have been enjoyed by young peo- 
ple. Div. of Library Extension, 200 Newbury St., Boston. Free. 


High School Librarians Choose. An annual ‘list drawn up by Baltimore 
high school librarians and the Young People’s Department, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library. Available March 1, 1956. School Library Division, 
Dept. of Ed., 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore 18, Md., 10¢. 





Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE @ CHICAGO 11, ILLI 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Dear Friend 
WANTED 
From the Tower of Babel to Esperanto, man has dreamed of a universal 
language that might open the way to free exchange of thought 
throughout the world. 


A more urgent need for communication is between the adult mind and 
the young mind. 

Even a mother and her child may be widely separated in understanding. 
Teachers and librarians who have elected to work with the young mind 


bridge this gap of communication by the use of specially prepared books 
and reference material. 


The production of such reference works to be used by the elementary or 
junior high student requires a staff of those who speak and write this 
“Esperanto” of the young. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR editors, consultants and contributors have put this 
language into every volume, every article of BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


That is why teachers and librarians who work with elementary level 
children prefer BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


Sincerely, 


(CUCone, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 





